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THE BOOK 


Study of the state formation is 
a recent development in the field 
of historical research. The book 
is a systematic study of the state 
formation process in Orissa from 
the earliest time to the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century A.D, 
different theories of the state 
formation applied to different 
parts of the world have been 
analysed. The author also exam- 
ines the models of the state for- 
mation prescribed by the schol- 
ars in the Indian context and the 
applicability of the models to 
Orissan setting is tested. The 
theories given by R.S. Sharma, 
Burton Stein and Hermann 
Kulke are critically examined. 
Alongwith the theoretical 
framework, a survey of a num- 
ber of subregional state, like the 
Matharas, Nalas, Vigrahas, 
Manas, Dattas, Sailodbhavas 
and Bhauma-Karas is made by 
the author. Importance is also 
given to the socioeconomic ba- 
sis of the subregional and re- 
gional kingdoms. The author 
draws his conclusion mainly on 
the basis of the study of a large 
number of inscriptions. 
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FOREWORD 


I am happy to present Dr. Prafulla Kumar Mohanty's 
book, State Formation in Ancient Orissa, which is largely 
based on the inscriptional data from Orissa. So far this 
important theme has not received adequate attention it 
deserves. There have been several scholarly works on the 
history of Ancient Orissa in general and also on the specific 
dynasties and aspects of culture in particular. This is 
perhaps the first major attempt to deal with the problem of 
the state formation in Orissa. Dr. Mohanty discusses various 
issues related with'the theme, theories and concepts of the 
state formation, formation of the states both at sub-regional 
and regional level and the emergence of a great regional 
kingdom in the twelfth century A.D. Yet, another aspect in 
the context of Orissa, is the interaction between the tribal 
people and the carly kingdoms and the annexation of the 
tribal area with the assimilation of the tribes into the 
brahmanical socio-political structure. The study throws light 
on the role of the brahmanas in the process of the early 
state formation. The scholar has approached the subject 
methodically. Ife has examined the process and the nature 
of the state formation in Ancient Orissa against the 
background of a critical analysis of the theories of the state 
development in general and the view points of several 
eminent scholars in particular which can help to develop a 
theory of the state formation in Ancient India based on 
Orissan data. 

The work containing a good deal of new and useful 
information on the early history of Orissa is an important 
contribution to the growing literature in the field. 

K. S. Behera 
Vice-Chancellor, 
Fakir Mohan University 
(Former Professor and Head of the 
Department of History, Utkal University). 
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PREFACE 


For the first time, Hermann Kulke highlighted the state 
formation process in early Orissa in his research article, 
‘Early State Formation and Royal Ligitimation in Late Ancient 
Orissa’ in M.N. Das (ed.), Sidelights on History and Culture 
of Orissa, (Cuttack, 1977). Some of his subsequent articles 
refer to the structure of the early Orissan state. 
S. Seneviratne deals with the early Orissan state formation 
in his research paper, ‘Kalinga and Andhra : The Process of 
Secondary State Formation in Early India’ in The Indian 
Historical Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 1-2, (July 1980-January, 
1981). B.P. Sahu speaks about the changes in the tribal 
society and formation of the state in early Orissa in his 
research articles namely, ‘Ancient Orissa : The Dynamics of 
Internal Transformation of the Tribal Society’ in K.M. 
Shrimali (ed.), Essays in Indian Art, Religion and Society, 
(Delhi, 1987) and ‘Arguing for Feudalism from Below, A Study 
in Orissa Setting (C.A.D. 400-C. 1100) in the Proceedings 
of the Indian History Congress, (51 st Session, Calcutta, 
1990). S.K. Panda points out the state structure during the 
Later Eastern Gangas in his work, Herrschaft Und 
Verwaltung im Ostlichen Indien Unter Den Spaten Gangas 
(Ca. 10386-1434), (Stuttgart, 1986). 

The present work is basically the result of my research 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy awarded by 
the Utkal University in 1996. It is based mainly on the 
epigraphic sources. It deals with the problems of the state 
formation in Orissa from the earliest time to the beginning 
of the twelfth century A.D. The work is divided into five 
chapters. The chapters deal respectively with the sources, 
methodology and concept, early state formation, sub-regional 
state formation, regional state formation and the study of 
the regional kingdom at its height. 

I have no words to convey my gratitude to my guide Dr. 
Karuna Sagar Behera, former Professor and Head of the 
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Department of History, Utkal University and the present 
Vice Chancellor of the Fakir Mohan University, as without 
his supervision and inspiration, the present work would not 
have come into light. I am also grateful to Dr. B.K. Swain, 
Reader in Dharmasastra, Sri Jagannath Sanskrit University, 
Sri Vihar, Puri, Dr. H. Mishra, Vice Principal S.C.S. 
Autonomous College. Puri, Dr. U. Subuddhi, Professor of 
History, G. M. Autonomous College, Sambalpur, Dr. L.K. 
Mishra, Senior Lecturer in History, Ravenshaw Autonomous 
College, Cuttack and Dr. T.P. Jena, Reader in History, 
Government College, Phulbani for their helpful suggestions. 

I am indebted to the authorities of the Orissa State 
Museum Library, Bhubaneswar, National Library, Calcutta 
and Indian Council of Social Science Research Library, 
Calcutta for giving me permission to consult the books and 
journals. I am thankful to my wife Tandra for her help in 
preparing the manuscript. I thank my daughters, Abhipsa 
and Anwesa for their cooperation. Finally I owe my debt to 
Sri P.K. Bhattacharya of Punthi Pustak for its publication. 


Baripada Prafulla Kumar Mohanty 
Doljatra 2002. 
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SOURCES AND THEORETICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


For the study of state formation in ancient Orissa, 
epigraphic records constitute the principal source. Although, 
there are literary records, yet they are very small in number. 
Different dynasties which ruled in Orissa, issued a number 
of inscriptions. The epigraphic records are engraved on stone 
and copper plates. The epigraphs throw a flood of light on 
various aspects of state formation. 


The Rock Edicts of ASoka contain valuable information 
on the process of early state formation in Orissa. ASoka's 
conquest of Kalinga is mentioned in his Rock Edict XII1.! 
Kalinga formed a province of ASoka’s empire. The 
administrative system in Kalinga as prescribed by ASoka is 
known from the Separate Rock Edicts of Dhauli® and 
Jaugada.? The details of Kharavela'’s reign can be gathered 
from the Hathigumpha inscription found at Udayagiri near 
Bhubaneswar. The Hathigumpha inscription describes the 
extent of territory, the political structure, economic 
condition, military organization, social structure and urban 
developments under Kharavela. The Guntupally inscription® 
refers to the name of Sada, the Mahameghavahana and this 
inscription proves the authority of the Mahameghavahanas 
of Kalinga over Mahisaka in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 


The detailed history of Kalinga immediately after the 
Mahameghavahanas is not known. The Nasik cave 
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inscription® shows that Kalinga was included in the 
Satavahana empire of Gautamiputra Satakarni. The lines 
19 and 20 of the Allahabad Pillar inscription refer to the 
names of some petty kingdoms of Orissa.” From the second 
half of the fourth century A.D., there was the rise of different 
dynasties at the local and sub-regional levels. These 
dynasties issued a number of land grants. These grants are 
mostly engraved on one or more copper plates. The copper 
Dlete inscriptions usually start with an invocation to a deity. 
In the introductory portion, there is the mention of the name 
of the ruler who granted the land along with his predecessors. 
There is the reference to the place from where the land grant 
was issued. Then the address of the ruler to different officers 
and feudatories is found. The location of the donated land 
and the name of the donee are mentioned. These copper 
plate inscriptions are very helpful for the study of state 
formation. The find-spots of the records show the area of 
rule of the king. The inscriptions also refer to various 
administrative units and the titles of different officers. 
Various fiscal terms like bhoga, bhaga, kara, uparikara, 
hiranya, etc., are found in some copper plate inscriptions. 
A large number of land grants were issued to the Brahmanas. 
In Orissa, the Koroshonda grant of Visakhavarman is the 
earliest grant given to the Brahmanas.® Land grants were 
also issued to the religious establishments. 


The inscriptions refer to the original area of different 
dynasties and the conquests made by them. The Gopalpur 
copper plates of the Somavamsi ruler Janamejaya I of regnal 
year® I show that in Orissa, the SomavamSis started their 
rule in the area around modern Sonepur and Binka in the 
undivided Bolangir district. The Jatesinga and Dungri 
plates!® of the SomavamSsi king Yayati II reveal that he was 
the lord of Kalinga, Kongoda, Utkala and Kosala. The 
Anantavasudeva temple inscription!! states that 
Chodaganga's territory was extended from the Ganges in 
the north to the Godavari in the south which indicates that 
he was ruling over a vast regional kingdom. 
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Archaeological excavations also provide information on 
the process of state formation. The excavations at Kuchai 
and Baidipur!? in Mayurbhanj district and at Golbai Sasan!3 
in Puri district throw light on pre-historic developments. 
The excavations at Sisupalgarh’*, Jaugada!? and Dhauli!® 
show the material culture of Kalinga. 


Only a few coins have been discovered. Satavahana coins 
have been found at Sisupalgarh, Sangharama, Salihundam 
and Ramatirtham. Kushana and Puri-Kushana coins were 
discovered from Gurbai, Jaugada, Bhanjakia, Viratagarh, 
Sitabhinji and Kayema. A copper coin of Huvishka and a 
gold coin were also found from Sisupalgarh excavation. 


Under literary source, the Mahabharata and the Puranas 
such as the Kurma Purana, Skanda Purana, Vayu Purana 
describe the political condition of Orissa in the pre-Asokan 
period. The Jaina literature and the Buddhist works also 
throw light on the political condition of Orissa in early times. 
The Madala Paryi, the Jagannatha temple chronicle contains 
a long list of kings who ruled Orissa from earliest times to 
sixteenth century. But in the Madala Paryji, there is no 
reference to the Vigrahas, Manas, Gaudas, Sailodbhavas 
and Bhauma-Karas. The Paryiis based on a late tradition. 
Ramacarita by Sandhyakaranandi, a Sanskrit work of twelfth 
century refers to the political condition of Orissa during the 
time of Karmadeva, the last SomavamSi king and his relation 
with the Palas in the north and the Later Gangas in the 
south. The accounts of Hiuen-Tsang also supply valuable 
information on state formation in ancient Orissa. He had 
travelled different parts of Orissa. In his accounts he refers 
to its territorial divisions, climate, fertility of the soil, 
agricultural productions, ports and trade and commerce.!” 


Among the different sources, the inscriptions can be 
considered as the authentic records and they form the major 
source of information for the study of state formation. 
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Methodology : 


State formation is a complex process. It differs from one 
area to another. In the process, a number of factors may be 
applied to different situations. As a result, various theories 
have been promulgated by different scholars. 


Franz Oppenheimer has prescribed the conquest theory 
for state formation. ‘The state, as a class state, can have 
originated in no other way than through conquest and 
subjugation’.!® The state brings social inequality to the 
forefront. The origin of this inequality remains at the root of 
the conquest and subjugation of one group by the other. 
The justification of the subjugation lies at the economic 
exploitation of the subjugated.!? The better organized 
pastoral people who moved from one place to other could 
able to defeat and bring the more sluggish agriculturalists 
into their control. The latter, remaining in the same place, 
accepted their suzerainty. They paid tribute to the 
conquerors. There was the need of an organization to 
accomplish it which was called the state.2° Thus according 
to the conquest theory, state is an institution imposed by 
the victorious group upon the vanquished. 


In the Indian context, Rgvedic society is described as a 
tribal society and that of the later Vedic period as one of the 
state based kingdoms.?! It has sometimes been assumed 
that the transition took place on the basis of conquest.?? 
The argument is that when the Aryans conquered the area, 
state automatically came into existence and they gained 
control over the indigenous people.?3 


There has been a number of criticisms to Oppenheimer's 
theory of conquest. ‘The conquest theory failed as a general 
theory of the origin of state because it introduced only 
external factors and failed to take into account the internal 
processes in the formation of a given state.” In various 
cases, internal developments were responsible for the 
emergence of the state. 
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Steward has taken irrigation as the major factor behind 
the state formation. For irrigation, there was the need of 
organization, power and coordination and there was the 
involvement of a large number of people which in the end 
led to the formation of the state.25 Wittfogel supported the 
views of Steward. According to him, there was the creation 
of a proper organization for irrigation. The managerial role 
for the control of the hydraulic economy led to the 
development of the state.?® It can be called a managerial 
theory.’ 


But this theory cannot be accepted as a general one. 
States have been formed in many parts where there is no 
irrigation facility. 


Morton Fried refers to an increasing population pressure 
as a chief factor.?8 Carneiro gives stress on environmental 
circumscription and social circumscription. According to 
him, the theory of circumscription in its elaborated form 
can explain the origin of the state.2® In some cases 
importance has been given on social stratification. There is 
the emphasis on the gradual development of a ruling stratum 
acquiring regular surplus production.®® The rulers collected 
the surplus and the ruled were the producers in the society. 
In India, it has been pointed out that social stratification is 
noticed in the caste structure. The kshatriyas formed the 
ruling class and the vis constituted peasantry. The increasing 
power of the kshatriya led to the emergence of the state.®! 


R.S. Sharma has expounded the feudalism model for 
India. The origin and development of Indian feudalism ‘is to 
be sought in the land grants made to Brahmanas from first 
century A.D. onwards. Their number becomes considerable 
in Northern India in the Gupta period and goes on increasing 
afterwards.’? Lands were also granted to the officers of the 
state and to the religious institutions.3® Land grants were 
given together with ‘fiscal rights and such administrative 
rights as the maintenance of law and collection of fines from 
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criminals’. The grants helped in the creation of powerful 
landed intermediaries who exercised considerable economic 
and political power.3® Land grants gave way to 
decentralization.3® There was the fragmentation of political 
authority and the emergence of ‘independent potentates.’?? 


The Indian feudalism model is criticized on several 
grounds. ‘A major disadvantage of the theory of Indian 
feudalism is the preponderance of its conceptual framework 
of decentralization and political fragmentation.’®® In Orissa, 
the Matharas issued land grants to the Brahmanas for the 
first time. The number of land grants increased considerably 
in the subsequent period. S.K. Panda says, ‘Contrary to this 
theory, the practice of making land grants to Brahmanas in 
Orissa did not lead to a weakening of the central authority 
but led to its strengthening by ritual means and the services 
of the Brahmanas to the government. The main purpose of 
these land grants was to establish brahmanical pockets in 
the kingdom for the consolidation of the authority of the 
ruling dynasty. These Brahmanas helped their rulers to 
maintain law and order and they also brought new knowledge 
for cultivation and, last not least, they acted as foci of a new 
and far advanced culture.’3? 


Aidan W. Southall has proposed the theory of segmentary 
state in his analysis of the Alur society in East Africa.“° The 
segmentary state model has been applied to South India by 
Burton Stein.*! 


The segmentary state possesses the following 
characteristics. ‘Territorial sovereignty is recognized but 
limited and essentially relative, forming a series of zones in 
which authority is most absolute near the centre and 
increasingly restricted towards the periphery, often shading 
off into a ritual hegemony’.42? There is the existence of a 
centralized government, ‘yet there are also numerous 
peripheral foci of administration over which the centre 
exercises only a limited control’.“% In segmentary state, 
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‘several levels of subordinate foci may be distinguishable, 
organized pyramidally in relation to the central authority.” 
The central and peripheral authorities show the same model, 
the latter can be taken as the reduced images of the former. 
‘Monopoly of the use of force is successfully claimed to a 
limited extent and with a limited range by the central 
authority but legitimate force of a more restricted order 
inheres at all the peripheral foci.’“¢ There is the possibility 
for the more peripheral authority to shift allegiance from 
one power pyramid to another.” 


The segmentary state model has been criticized on 
certain respects. Southall does not discuss the 
interdependence of various elements of the state and their 
relative importance. He ignores that the process of collection 
of surplus from the primary producers by a class or interest 
group is the vital element in a state.4® ‘Southall calls the 
Alur society a state, which is a misnomer in that context. 
Though the Alurs inhabit a territory, they are lacking in the 
essentials of a state. They do not have a system of taxation, 
a professional soldiery and a bureaucracy. The Alur society 
does not have whole time specialists who could be supported 
with the surplus produce made available by the people."4? 


Burton Stein refers to the Chola kingdom of South India 
as a segmentary state and he differs from the views of the 
historians who describe the Chola state as unitary, 
bureaucratized polity.5° The Chola kingdom consisted of a 
multiplicity of structurally equivalent segments known as 
nadus. ‘The Tamil term, nadu is an ancient territorial 
designation emphasizing shared ethnicity’.3! S.K. Panda 
points out that ‘the theory of the segmentary state is n.ainly 
based on the nadus which are defined by Stein as segments. 
These nadus were the most important ethnic-geographic, 
administrative and economic units of the Chola period which 
Stein describes as peasant macro regions. In contrast to 
Tamil Nadu, in Orissa we do not find such ethnic-geographic 
and administrative units as the nadus®” 
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Hermann Kulke analysed different theories°?® and has 
given a model of state formation for Orissa.®’* According to 
him, political development in Orissa is characterized by a 
stepwise territorial integration of a large number of scattered 
nuclear areas. ASoka and Kharavela initiated political 
development in Orissa. This development gained impulses 
through the example of the Northern Indian Hindu. empire 
of the Guptas in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. and by 
the early seventh century power struggle among the three 
great kings namely Harsha, Sasanka and Pulakesin II 
respectively who had conquered portions of Orissa 
temporarily, one after the other. Although influenced. from 
outside, in Orissa, there was a political development from 
below during the early centuries A.D. There was the rise of 
a number of dynasties at the local and sub-regional levels. 
The Sailodbhavas of Kongoda extended their power into 
Daksina Tosala. The Bhauma-Karas started their rule in 
Uttara Tosala and expanded their sway over the entire 
coastal region. The Bhauma-Karas unified three nuclear 
areas namely Uttara Tosala, Daksina Tosala and Kongoda. 
Several rulers of smaller nuclear areas in the hinterland 
also acknowledged the overlordship of the Bhauma-Karas. 
The next step of territorial integration occurred during the 
time of the SomavamsSis. The SomavamSis unified their 
homelands in Daksina Kosala in Western Orissa with ‘the 
Central Orissa. They brought the three riverine nuclear areas 
namely Daksina Kosala, Khinjali mandala and Kodalaka 
mandala and three coastal nuclear areas namely Uttara 
Tosala, Daksina Tosala and Kongoda under their rule. The 
Somavamsis formed a regional kingdom. Further progress 
was made by the Later Eastern Gangas. In the early part of 
the twelfth century, the Later Eastern Ganga ruler, 
Anantavarman Chodaganga unified his homeland Kalinga 
with Central Orissa and in the subsequent period extended 
his rule from modern Midnapur district in West Bengal to 
northern banks of the Godavari in Andhra. 


Kulke has discussed some of the other views of Burton 
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Stein and modified it. In relation to the agrarian integration 
in South India, Stein refers to a large number of scattered 
small regions which he describes as the nuclear areas of 
corporate institutions.’ These nuclear areas are described 
as major factor of integration in South India. The nuclear 
areas have four typical characteristics. They were 
fundamentally independent and self-governing, autonomous 
economic units and self-sufficient and the nuclear areas 
were considered as the centres of Hindu civilization.’® The 
gradual extension of the nuclear areas caused ‘a sustained 
displacement of the tribally organized, pastoral and hunting 
society of the forests and upland areas by caste-organized 
village based societies’.5? 


Kulke has modified Stein’s concept in order to make it 
suitable to Orissa. As there is the persistent existence of a 
strong tribal element in the historical development of Orissa, 
here the nuclear areas ‘have to be seen in a process of 
continuous political development. They were centres of 
integration of tribal elements rather than of their sustained 
displacement?®’. It can be referred here that ‘contrary to the 
development in South India, as pointed out by B. Stein, the 
riverine nuclear areas in Orissa never enjoyed a de facto 
self-government through corporate institutions like the great 
district assemblies (periyanadu) in Tamil Nadu. In Orissa 
they were under the direct rule of Hindu rajas, who were 
either independent or only temporarily and nominally 
subjugated by foreign rulers’.5? 


The theory of stepwise territorial integration finally 
culminating in the formation of a regional kingdom as 
described by Kulke can be taken as the real model of state 
formation for Orissa. But Kulke does not speak about the 
pre-state internal developments as he is more concerned 
about the state formation in late ancient Orissa. The pre- 
state internal developments helped in the process of state 
formation. The basic internal developments before the 
Mauryan occupation of the area can be outlined as ‘the 
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emergence of an agrarian base, a demographic expansion, 
rudimentary craft specialization, a developing exchange 
network, a degree of social differentiation and the emergence 
of spheres of political influence®®.’ Kulke has not given much 
stress on the economic transformation. State formation 
and socio-economic transformation are interdependent.®! 
For the consolidation and extension of royal authority, the 
basic requirements were agrarian changes and social 
transformation.®?® State cannot emerge without surplus 
production. ‘Statehood emerged only when a community was 
capable of producing a surplus sufficient to maintain a non- 
producing public authority structure®?.’ It has been further 
pointed out by B.P. Sahu that ‘the efforts at territorial 
integration and the creation of a regional polity were made 
possible by the continuous, ongoing process of economic 
integration of wider areas through the introduction and 
spread of peasant farming®“.’ With the addition of these 
tactors, Kulke's model is applicable to the state formation 
in ancient Orissa. 


Concept of State : 


Certain typical features are associated with the process 
of state formation. A complete state possesses ‘a taxation 
system, a professional army, and a cadre of officials’. 
Judicial organization can be added to the elements of the 
state. In modern political theory, the basic requirement of 
the state is territory. This notion was not altogether absent 
in the early period. The concept of janapada and fortified 
capital show the territorial aspect of the state.©? 
Anthropologists refer to temporary territorial demarcation 
even among groups of hunters and herdsmen, but here the 
kin-based solidarity plays a vital role, the territory is a weak 
claimant.®? With the development of agriculture and settled 
life, territory assumes its significance. Together with this, 
production should be to a great extent so that a regular 
surplus may be collected to keep the state apparatus in 
tact.®® The inequality in the society also increases. The rulers 
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control the resources. The ruled provide revenue and money 
required to maintain the members of the ruling family, the 
bureaucracy and the army. Further, it can be pointed out 
that sovereignty is also a characteristic of the state, which 
can be divided into external sovereignty and internal 
sovereignty. The external sovereignty is maintained by 
protecting the territory from aggression and the internal 
sovereignty is maintained by the promulgation of laws.?? 
The concept of state is different from society and from 
government. ‘Society sustains the form of state and the 
government becomes the articulation of the state’.”! The 
government performs the functions of the state. The 
government evolved when authority was vested at the hands 
of one person by appointment or by election and this was 
the point at which the idea of a state began to germinate.?? 
The concept of state in different texts may be analysed. 


Vedic State : 


The Vedic literature reflects the ideas of political 
institutions of the Indo-Aryans. All the materials for study 
indicate that the state in the Rgvedic period was tribal in 
character; no permanent territorial basis was attached to 
the state.”? ‘It was not till the period of Yajus Samhitas that 
the concept of territorial monarchy dawned upon the Indo- 
Aryans'’.’* The Rgveda refers several times to rajan or king. 
The term rajan is of tribal origin and in the Indo-European 
stem, its meaning is to choose some areas for settlement 
moving in a straightway.”° The rajan is called as protector 
of the people. In the Rgveda, the king did not possess divine 
descent. 


Hereditary kingship was the normal system in the 
Rgveda.?° But clear evidence shows that at the time of need 
Visah could select a worthy monarch from among members 
of the royal family or of the nobility.”” As regards the 
administrative system, the titles of a few officers are 
mentioned in the Rgveda. Mainly two titles are found in the 
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Rgvedic hymns — madhyamasis and jivagrabh. ® There is a 
difference of opinion about the interpretation of these two 
terms. 


The titles of some other officials are also found. Senant®? 
and Purapati®° are mentioned on different occasions. These 
two terms indicate that military administration also 
developed during the Rgvedic period. The term gramaniwas 
used which was also continued in later times. Gramani was 
considered as a troop leader in the beginning, but after the 
settlement of the tribes, it became the village headman and 
thus the village administration can be traced from the 
Rgveda.8! Some higher groups in service are mentioned by 
the terms ibhas and ibhyas who were considered as king’s 
retainers.’? The terms Upastis and Stis refer to king's clients 
or dependants.83 The Rgveda also throws light on financial 
system. The word bali is mentioned several times in the 
Rgveda.84 


Bali has been interpreted as a charge on agricultural 
produce and live-stock of the villagers.8®® Baliwas originally 
voluntary in character, but later on it became obligatory. 
Again, the conquered tribes also paid some kind of Bali or 
tribute to the victor. A larger share of booty was also 
collected from the conquered enemy. Thus revenue was 
collected partly from the subjects and partly from the 
defeated tribes.85 


The notable feature of the Rgvedic polity was the 
institution of popular assemblies. The Sabha®? and the 
Samiti are mentioned several times in the Rgveda. From 
the passages of the Rgveda the Sabhais defined as a public 
assembly.5® In the beginning it performed certain judicial 
functions,?® but it has also been described as an assembly 
of village and it exercised both political and social 
functions.®! K.P. Jayaswal describes that probably the Sabha 
‘was a standing and stationary body of selected men working 
under the authority of the Samitt’.°? The Samiti appears in 
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the later portion of the Rgveda which conveys that it 
established its authority towards the end of the Rgvedic 
period. 


The word Samiti means ‘meeting together, i.e., an 
assembly’.°? The Samiti was considered as an august 
assembly where a large number of people gathered together 
for the conduct of tribal business. V.R. Dikshitar says that 
it was a communal assembly and it enjoyed the right of 
electing and reelecting the king.?5° From the constitutional 
point of view, the Samitiwas a sovereign body.°® The Rgveda 
shows that the king attended the meetings of the Samiti 
and participated in its discussions.®” The Samiti exercised a 
considerable influence. But the supreme power of the Samiti 
did not continue till the end of the Vedic period. The Samiti 
disappeared as a popular assembly towards late Vedic period 
while the Sabha was disintegrated into a narrow body 
corresponding to the king's privy council and court.®°8 
However, an accurate distinction cannot be made between 
the Sabha and the Samiti. The only difference lies in the 
performance of judicial functions. The Sabha performed 
judicial functions, but the Samiti did not.?® 


The Vedic literature also refers to another assembly 
known as the Vidatha. The term Vidatha appears in the 
Rgveda many more times than that of the Sabha and the 
Samiti. In the Atharvaveda, there is less reference to the 
Vidatha, but more reference to the Sabha and the Samiti. 
Thus it indicates that Vidatha was an important assembly 
particularly in the Rgvedic period. Theére has been difference 
of opinion regarding the interpretation of the term Vidatha. 
‘While some scholars have taken it to mean an assembly in 
a derivative sense, others assign to it the meaning of 
sacrifice’.!0° K.P. Jayaswal says, ‘It seems to have been the 
parent folk-assembly from which the Sabha, Samitiand Sena 
diferentiated’.!0! Some of the passages of the Rgveda suggest 
that the Vidatha was linked with war.!°? 
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The Rgvedic polity can not fulfil the complete definition 
of the state. Territorial basis was not fully attached to the 
state. The taxation system was not perfectly developed 
although the people gave tribute to the king. There was no 
regular standing army and permanent public officials. Thus 
the essential features which constitute the state were absent 
in the Rgvedic period. !°3 


In the Later Vedic period, there was much emphasis on 
the territorial aspect of the state. It can be pointed out here 
that in the Tenth Book of the Rgvedoa, it is described that 
the king should defend the Rastra.!°% But the Atharvaveda 
takes the Rastra concept ahead.!®® Different tribes settled 
down in different parts and the king became their master. 
Stress was given on king's authority over the subjects. In 
the Artharvaveda there is the mention of the principle that 
all people may desire for the king.!°° The kingship was vested 
with high dignity and it was linked with divine elements. 
The link with the divine sanctity strengthened the position 
of the king. 


The different organs of the state make their beginning 
in the Later Vedic period. The administrative machinery and 
the taxation system were completely developed. The king's 
executive functions were performed by a group of officers. 
Some new officers like Sachiva and Mantrin exercised their 
authority. The king was the supreme head of the executive 
and judicial department. He also exercised the power of 
supreme command in war. In the financial sphere bali 
became a regular tax. Bhagadhuk, the collector of the royal 
share and Samaharta, the bringer of tributes were found in 
the king's council and they were entrusted with duties in 
the taxation department.!®? Bhagadhukcollected taxes and 
tributes which were mainly in kind and Samaharta stored 
them in the royal granary and treasury.!%8 The agriculturists 
gave certain amount of their produce, the cattle-breeders 
paid taxes in the form of cows, bulls and horses.!°? 
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The material basis of the Later Vedic society was different 
from that of the Rgvedic society. ‘Their expansion was 
facilitated by the use of iron tools and weapons.’!!! There 
was the division of society into four vamas. The Purusasiikta 
of the Rgveda refers to the brahmanas, rajanya, vaiSya and 
sudra.!!? But the division was completed in the Later Vedic 
period. 


There is reference to agrarian activities in the Later Vedic 
texts. The gradual transition to agriculture brought some 
changes in the Vedic life and it made its impact mainly on 
the society. ‘The rqjanya of the Rgveda was gradually 
replaced by the kshatriyas of the Later Vedic period, the 
term deriving from kshatra meaning power.’!!3 The 
kshatriyas exercised their control and authority over the 
Janaand its territory.!!4 A distance was maintained between 
the kshatriya and the vis which led to tension and finally 
the kshatriya claimed more rights of appropriation and the 
viS was reduced to subordination..!5 


Thus the territorial state gradually developed in the Later 
Vedic period. This stage witnessed the complete development 
of a taxation system and an administrative structure. ‘Really 
it represents a phase of transition from tribal organization 
to varma and territorial organization, under male domination; 
the process was nearing completion towards the end of the 
Vedic period’. !!6 


State in the Arthasastra : 


It is only in the ArthaSastra of Kautilya the various 
components of the state have been elaborated. The study of 
the state forms the main theme of the ArthaSastra. Divided 
into fifteen adhikaranas, the text is related with the practical 
problems of the government. According to Kautilya, state 
consists of seven elements which are described as svami, 
amatya, janapada, durga, koSa, danda, and mitra.!!?” Some 
of the elements of the saptanga theory like r@ja, amatya 
appear in the early Dharmasuitra, but not all the seven 
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components are found and a later work, the 
Visnudharmattara Purana refers to two new terms, sama 
and dana replacing svami and amatya.!!8 But credit goes 
to Kautilya for the clear exposition of the saptanga theory 
of the state. However, a distinction can be made between 
the two traditions of the ArthaSastra and the DharmaSastra. 
The Arthasastra emphasizes the dominance of artha in the 
scheme of the temporal objectives to be pursued by a person, 
the DharmaSastra stresses the overall comprehensive 
conception of Dharma.!!*? ‘The Dharmasastra generally tends 
to exalt the authority of the brahmanas and lays stress on 
the rules which govern the social and political order. On the 
other hand, the ArthaSastra seems to exalt the authority of 
the king and emphasizes the rules which govern the political 
and economic structure. The first type of literature sounds 
theoretical; the second appears to be practical’. !2° 


The saptanga theory represents the seven elements that 
compose a kingdom. Of these, mitra, the last element, can 
be considered as a ruler of a different organized territory. It 
is mentioned only in the sense of foreign relation. Thus in a 
particular state, the seven elements can be reduced to six.!2! 
But the element, mitra cannot be kept in isolation. It stresses 
the relation of one state with the other. The seven elements 
of the state may be analysed. 


Svami is considered by Kautilya as the most important 
of the seven elements. Svami refers to the ruler or the king. 
The term svami ‘carries a much stronger meaning of 
possession and ownership.’!22? By this possession, king's 
position is enhanced to a great extent. The king is considered 
as the supreme head so far as the internal organization of 
the state is concerned. !23 


The svami should possess certain qualities distinct from 
others. He should be the original inhabitant of the territory, 
strong, well-versed in the sastras, free from disease, and 
noble by birth.!24 More qualities are described in the other 
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sections of the ArthaSsastra as abhigamika gunah, prajna 
gunah, utsahagunah and atmasampat.!2° The term 
abhigamika gunah refers to the qualities like noble birth, 
truthfulness, kindness etc., by which the ruler can become 
approachable to others and gather confidence, prajna gunah, 
the intellectual quality suggests the art of right thinking 
and proper understanding, utsaha gunah shows the qualities 
like bravery, strength of mind etc., and atmasampad refers 
to personal qualities like eloquence, boldness, memory etc. !26 
But a ruler may not possess all these qualities. Therefore, a 
training is essential on the part of the ruler to become 
efficient in the art of administration. The training constitutes 
mainly the.study of different branches of learning which 
includes the study of Anviksilki or philosophical disciplines, 
Trayi or the Vedic lore, Vartta or economics and dandaniti 
or the science of politics.!2” By the study of Anviksiki, the 
intellectual capacity of the ruler is increased and he is able 
to distinguish right from wrong, the study of Trayi helps 
him in understanding the origin of varnaand aSramasystem 
and the need to protect it, the study of vartta provides 
knowledge on the regulation of the economic life of the state 
and the study of dandaniti helps the ruler in maintaining 
peace and order in the kingdom.!8 But mere learning cannot 
keep the ruler in a perfect position, he should have control 
over his senses and the passions like lust, anger, pride, 
avarice and so on must be kept in check.!2? 


The king is advised to see no interest other than the 
interest of the subjects and guard against their 
dissatisfaction. This may be called the protection of the 
subjects which is the primary duty of the ruler. The text 
speaks, ‘In the happiness of the subjects lies the happiness 
of the king, in their welfare his welfare’.!3° The ruler is to 
undertake various activities like ‘SunyaniveSana, settlement 
on virgin land, setubandha, building of dams, tanks and 
other irrigational works, urqja, providing pastures for cattle, 
vanikpatha, opening trade-routes and ensuring safety on 
them, khani, working of mines and so on’.!3! 
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In the Arthasastra, there is the reference that ‘one singie 
wheel does not turn’.!3? The ruler cannot run the state alone 
with competence. He is to be assisted by various categories 
of officers. Amatya is mentioned as the second element in 
the saptanga theory of state. ‘It is probable that originally 
the amatya was the clansman of the king. By Mauryan times 
these nobles had become his officers’.!33 The amatyas 
constitute a regular cadre of service from which all high 
officers like collectors, treasurers, envoys, etc., are to be 
recruited.!34 The amatya of Kautilya is considered identical 
with Pali amacca and the Jatakas show that they were 
employed as village headmen,.judges, surveyors etc.!35 The 
functions of the amatyas are stated as janapadasya 
karmasiddhayah svatah parataS5ca yogaksemasadhanam 
vyasanap ratikarah $unyaniveSopacayau dandakaranu- 
grahaéceti,!36 which has been translated as ‘successful 
execution of works in the country bringing about its well- 
being and security from one’s own and from the enemy’s 
people, taking counter measure against calamities, 
settlement of new lands and their development and bringing 
in the benefit of fines and taxes’. !37 


The third element of the state is janapada. ‘A janapada 
in its origin appears to have been the territory on which a 
particular people or tribe was settled’.!38 The nature of the 
Janapada is described in the Book Six of the ArthaSastra 
which speaks dandakarasahah karmaSilakarsako 
balisasvamy-avaravarnaprayo bhaktaSucimanusya iti 
Janapadasampat.!%? It means that the janapada consists of 
people capable of bearing fines and taxes, the peasants are 
labourious and dedicated, the king is wise, the country is 
inhabited with a large number of people mainly from the 
lower vamas, the subjects are loyal and honest and these 
are considered as the excellences of a country. The janapada 
is also taken as agriculturally fertile consisting of mines, 
grazable land, irrigation facilities and well-connected trade 
routes.!° The Arthasastra does not speak anything about 
size of the janapada. The population of the janapada is not 
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also mentioned. But it has been pointed out that the 
Janapada consists of eight hundred villages. 4! 


The fourth element of the state is durga. It is interpreted 
as fort. Forts and armed forces are considered essential for 
the very existence of the state.!42 Sometimes it refers to the 
fortified settlement covering the royal capital. 


The next element is koSa or treasury. All the collected 
revenues are deposited here. Treasury’s role is vital 
particularly during the time of crisis like famine and low 
revenue collection. 


The next element danda represents the symbol of king's 
authority.!3 It refers to the army of the king. Kshatriyas 
form the core of the army. The power of law and order also 
comes under this element. It safeguards the weak against 
the oppression of the strong. 


The seventh or the last element of the saptanga theory 
of state is mitra or ally. It shows the alliance of one state 
with the other. Mitra should be hereditary and the states 
are bound together by a long tradition of friendship. It has 
been pointed out by V.P. Varma that if mitra is included as 
an element in the theory of state, then the enemies, the 
intermediary and the neutral kings should also be 
included.!44 But in the saptanga theory they do not find 
any place although Kautilya refers to enemies on several 
occasions. 


All the seven elements do not occupy the same position 
in the ArthaSastra. The preceding element is considered as 
more vital than the succeeding. Any damage done to one of 
the seven elements may adversely affect the others.!45 


Monarchy is the normal form of government, but king's 
position is not same as that in the Vedic age. There is no 
reference to the election of the king, to the king-makers, to 
the Ssabha and Samiti, here in the ArthaSastra monarch 
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has established his full control and authority over the 
state.!4° According to the Arthasastra three Saktis or powers 
operate in a state which are ‘utsahaSsakti, the personal energy 
and drive of the ruler himself, prabhavaSakti, the power of 
the army and treasury and mantraSakti the power of counsel 
and diplomacy’. 147 


The ArthaSastra gives a sound taxation policy. The tax 
comprises one-sixth of the produce of the land, but it can 
be increased to one-third at the time of necessity.!48 Bhaga, 
kara and bali appear as taxes.!*? Udalkabhaga is the charge 
for the use of water from the irrigational works and its rate 
varies from one-fifth to one-third according to the quantity 
of water used by hand or by animals or by machine.!5° The 
Samahartr and the Samnidhatr are the most important 
administrative officers.!2! One of the duties of the Samahoartr 
is to prepare the annual budget and keep the accounts.!52 
The Samnidhatr remains in charge of the stores. !53 


Thus different aspects of the state have been analysed 
in a systematic manner in the ArthaSastra For the first time 
in ancient India, the ArthaSastra gives a practical definition 
of the state and its ideas were reflected in the subsequent 
works. 


State in the Manusmrti : 


The Manusmrti, the oldest Hindu law book contains 
various principles for the establishment of the ancient state. 
Although it is divided into twelve chapters, the chapters VII 
and VIII, deal with the art of statecraft. The theory of 
kingship, duties of the ministers, taxation system and 
preservation of social order have been described i1. detail in 
the text. 


In the beginning, when there was no king, people moved 
here and there out of fear. For the protection of the creation, 
the Lord created the king.!° The king embodies the ‘eternal 
particles of Indra, of the Wind, of Yama, of the Sun, of Fire, 
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of Varuna, of the Moon, and of the Lord of Wealth (Kubera)’. 155 
The king should be honoured by all. ‘Even an infant king 
must not be despised, (from an idea} that he is a (mere) 
mortal; because he is a great deity in human form’.!56 In 
the Manu smrti the divine origin 9f kingship has been 
completely developed. But as a person, the king is 
subordinate to dharma. When he becomes an oppressor and 
defies dharma, he brings his own ruin. He should be modest 
in his approach!®” and he should conquer his senses. !58 For 
the protection of the society, the king can inflict punishment. 
‘If (punishment) is properly inflicted after (due) consideration, 
it makes all people happy; but inflicted without 
consideration, it destroys everything’.!5? 


The king is assisted by a group of ministers. The Manu 
smrti prescribes seven or eight ministers who should be 
hereditary, versed in the sciences, well-tested and persons 
of noble birth.!®° The functions of the ministers are to lool 
into the matters of peace and war, revenue and protection 
of the kingdom in general. Before taking any decision, the 
king is to consider the opinion of every minister individually 
and then of the council collectively. The king also makes 
consultation with the learned Brahmana or the royal priest 
regarding the formulation of the royal policy. These 
consultations are carried in secrecy. The king appoints an 
ambassador.!®! He brings into notice the motive of the foreign 
kings by which the ruler can remain alert.!®? The Manusmrti 
refers to an assembly or parishad consisting either of at 
least ten or of at least three persons for legal interpretation 
and legislation.!63 


Officers having ill motives must be punished by the 
confiscation of their whole property and they should be 
banished.!6“ ‘Whatever matter his ministers or the judge 
may settle improperly, that the king himself shall (re-) settle 
and fine (them) one thousand (panas)’.!6° 


The king also gives attention to the village administration. 
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He appoints a lord over each village and higher areas are 
formed by taking ten, twenty, a hundred and a thousand 
villages into account. The lord of one village should inform 
the lord of ten villages about the affairs and crimes 
committed in his village. Similarly, the lord of ten villages 
has to inform the happenings to his superior.!6® ‘The ruler 
of ten (villages) shall enjoy one kula (as much land as suffices 
for one family), the ruler of twenty, five kulas, the 
superintendent of a hundred villages (the revenues of) one 
village, the lord of a thousand (the revenue of) a town.’!6” A 
minister of the king makes an inspection of the activities of 
the village officials. !68 


The Manusmrti also refers to a taxation policy. The tax 
is taken as the rightful claim of the king in return of 
protection he provides for the subjects. The taxes are not 
fixed arbitrarily. The interests of both the king and the tax 
payee are taken into consideration at the time of fixing the 
revenue. ‘As the leech, the calf, and the bee take their food 
little by little, even so must the king draw from his realm 
moderate annual taxes’.!®? Some concessions are given at 
the time of crisis. ‘A fiftieth part of (the increment on) cattle 
and gold may be taken by the king, and the eighth, sixth, or 
twelfth part of the crops’.!”’° Nothing is exempted from the 
process of taxation. The king ‘may also take the sixth part 
of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, (medical) 
herbs, substances used for flavouring food, flowers, roots, 
and fruit or leaves, pot-herbs, grass, (objects) made of cane, 
skins, of earthern vessels, all (articles) made of stone’.!”! 
Mechanics and artisans, as well as sidras who live by 
manual labour should give a day in each month for the work 
of the king.!”? 


However, helpless persons like blindman, cripple and 
persons attaining seventy years should not be compelled to 
pay a tax.!”3 The state controls the prices of different 
commodities. The interest rate is not same for all the vamnas. 
The Brahmanas pay less interest than the kshatriyas and 
kshatriyas pay less interest than the vaiSsyas and siudras. 
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The Manusmvrti also refers to seven elements of the state 
which are ‘the king and his minister, his capital, his realm, 
his treasury, his army and his ally.” But there has been 
no elaborate discussion on some of these elements. 


State in Kamandakiya Nitisara : 


Kamandakiya Nitisara takes Kautilya'’s ArthaSastra as 
its basis. Kamandaka acknowledges his borrowing from 
Kautilya's ArthaSastra!’® and the borrowing materials appear 
{to be systematic and organized. The work describes various 
requirements of the state. 


In the saptanga theory of state of Kamandaka, no 
element is described as more important than the other. Each 
element is dependent on the other, but on different 
occasions, different elements may assume their relative 
signifcance.!?° Yet it appears that the king is considered as 
the most important among the seven elements. His presence, 
describes Kamandaka, is more required than the rain. The 
king can bring an end to all the calamities of the state and 
any harm to the king is considered more dangerous than 
the harm caused to the state.!”” Like the ArthaSastra in 
Kamandakiya Nilisara, protection is taken as the primary 
duty of the king. In return of protection, the king receives 
taxes from the subjects. The king is concerned with the 
material and moral development of people. It is described 
that the king can no more exercise his control without 
punishment.” So he inflicts punishments for the crimes 
committed by the people. Kamandaka suggests some secret 
methods of punishment. The rising and oppressive royal 
favourites may be poisoned (mrduna paribhiyate).!?? At the 
time of giving punishments, the sacred laws and dharma 
are to be taken into account. 


In Kamandakiya Nitisara, stress is given on interstate 
relation and balance of power. Two-thirds of the text is related 
with the doctrine of mandala and organization of campaigns. 
Kamandaka describes sixteen kinds of war (sodaSavidham... 
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vigraham) taking their causes, effects and parties into 
consideration.!8° He also suggests sixteen kinds of peace.!8! 


Kamandakiya Nitisara is essentially a summary of 
Kautilya'’s ArthaSastra But ‘Kamandaka does not go much 
beyond the general maxims of niti. His book often delights 
in didactive maxims, which appear to be absent in Kautilya’s 
treatise.’!82 


State in Sukraniti : 


The Sulcraniti consists of the salient features of earlier 
works like the ArthaSastra of Kautilya and the text of Manu. 
The subject matter of the Sukraniti is related with the 
organization of the state (ra@jakrtyadhikara). duties and 
functions of the kings and ministers (nrparastra-samanya 
laksana), administration of justice and legal procedure 
(rajadharma-lokadharma) and the formulation of foreign 
policy, diplomacy and war fare (durga-sena nirupana, 
khilantty). 


Sukraniti describes that the state consists of seven 
elements namely the sovereign, the minister, the ally, the 
treasure, the territory, the fort and the army. But here, 
various organs of the human body are compared with the 
seven elements. Of these seven constitutent elements of the 
state, the sovereign is the head (murdha nrpah), the minister 
is the eye (drg amatyah), the ally is the ear (suhrt Srotram), 
the treasure is the mouth (mukham koSah), the army is the 
mind (balam mana, the fort is the arms, the rastra is the 
legs (hastau padau durgarastre).!53 Much importance has 
been attached to the position of the sovereign. According to 
the Sukraniti, the king is divinely enriched with the power 
to protect the subjects (brahmana svamirupastu palanartham 
hi sarvada). !54 


The king gives personal attention to the financial matters 
and spends two muhiirtas in each day for problems of income 
and expenditure. The king who disregards the interest of 
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the people and ministers is alienated from the subjects.!85 
The king is assisted by a group of ministers whose opinions 
are to be taken into consideration. In the Sukraniti, there is 
the reference to the calculation of the exact percentage of 
the state revenue to be diverted on different heads.!86 


Thus the Vedas, the ArthaSastra of Kautilya, the 


Manusmrti, Kamandakiya Nitisara and the Sukraniti throw 
light on different aspects of the state. 
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Chapter II 


EARLY STATE FORMATION 


The history of Orissa in the pre-ASokan age is shrouded 
in obscurity. Excavations conducted at different sites throw 
light on some developments in the pre-historic times in 
Orissa. Excavation at Baidipur in Mayurbhanj district 
provided the evidence of rice.! Excavation at Golbai Sasan 
in Puri district shows the evidence of rice and kulthi, a coarse 
cereal.? The evidence of rice and kulthi comes from the level 
of Period-IIA of Golbai excavation which has been dated 
between C. 1400 B.C. and C. 900 B.C. It indicates the 
development of agriculture. 


No clear cut evidence is found regarding the extent of 
ancient Orissa. The sources do not always agree at a 
particular point while referring to this kingdom. In the 
ancient times, the present Orissa was known under various 
names like Kalinga, Utkala,-Odra and Kosala. Among these 
political units, Kalinga was the most powerful one and very 
often it was able to exercise its supremacy over the others.” 
From a traditional point of view, Kalinga was extended from 
the Ganges in the north to the Godavari in the south, the 
sea in the east and the border of Anga-Magadha kingdom in 
the west.° The Tirtha Yatra section of the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabharata speaks — ete kalingah kaunteya yatra vaitaram 
nadi®° The line reveals that the river Vaitarani flows in 
Kalinga. Again, Kalinga is described as lying beyond 
Tamralipti, Karvata and Suhma.”’ H.C. Raychaudhuri says 
that Kalinga ‘comprised the whole coast from the Vaitarani 
in Orissa to the borders of the Andhra territory. The southern 
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boundary of the janapada was not well-defined. It reached 
Yellamanchili and Chipurupalle in the Vizagapatam district 
and at times even Pishtapura or Pithapuram, north-east of 
the Godavari, but not the river itself which flowed through 
the Andhra country’.® But N.K. Sahu by analysing the verses 
of the Mahabharata, points out that the river Vaitarani 
cannot be taken as the boundary of Kalinga, it is only a 
river flowing in it. He takes the river Ganges as the northern 
boundary of Kalinga.?® 


The existence of Kalinga as an independent kingdom on 
the border of Magadha in the pre-ASokan age is known from 
the Greek writings. The classical Greek historians mention 
the existence of Ganga-hrudaya-Kalinga (Gangaridai Kalinga) 
as the kingdom lying on the border of Magadha during 
Alexander's invasion of India.!® A clear picture of Kalinga is 
found in Pliny’s division of that territory into three parts 
namely Gangarides Calingae, Macco-Calingae, and 
Calingae.!! ‘Pliny’s references to the Gangaridae as Kalinga 
people may indicate the extension of ancient Kalinga as far 
as the Ganga. His Calingae perhaps means Kalinga proper 
and Macco-Calingae may have a reference to the Mekala 
portion of Kalinga’.!? 


The western limit of Kalinga may be demarcated by 
taking the Puranic accounts into consideration. In the 
Matsya Purana, Kurma Purana and Skanda Purana, it is 
stated that the western frontier of Kalinga was fixed at 
Amarakantak hills.!3 


Mahtab says, ‘Kalinga included the whole of modern 
Orissa and a considerable part of Madhya Pradesh and 
Andhra extending as far as the Gangetic valley in the north 
and the Godavari in the south, the Amarakantak hills in 
the west and the sea in the east’.! But the limit is not same 
for all the time. 


Besides the extent, the political condition of Kalinga in 
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the pre-ASokan age may be considered. Tne Mahagovinda 
suttanta of the Digha Nikaya refers to the political condition 
of Kalinga in early times. It mentions 


dantapuram kalinganam assakanam ca potanam / 
mahissati avantinam soviranam ca rorukam / / 
mithila ca videhanam campa angesu mapita / 
varanasi ca kasinam ete govindamapita / /!° 
It shows there were seven important kingdoms in India. 
They were Kalinga, Assaka, Avanti, Sovira, Videha, Anga, 
and Kasi. The capitals of these kingdoms were Dantapura, 
Potana, Mahissati, Roruka, Mithila, Champa and Varanasi 
respectively.!¢ The same Mahagovinda sittantaof the Digha 
Nikaya also refers to the names of the kings of the seven 
kingdoms who ruled contemporaneously. The kings were 
Sattabhu of Kalinga, Brahmadatta of Assaka, Vessabhu of 
Avanti, Bharata of Sovira, Renu of Videha, Dhatarattha of 
Anga and Dhatarattha of Kasi.” The Jaina Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra refers to a name of the king of Kalinga as Karakandu.!® 
Here Karakandu is mentioned along with the kings of other 
kingdoms namely ‘Dvimukha of Pankala; Nami of Videha; 
Naggati (or rather Nagnagit), of Gandhara’.!® In the post 
Karakandu period, a new imperial power named Dandaka 
arose in the south of India and this Dandaka empire 
consisted of the feudatory kingdoms like Kalinga, Assaka 
and Vidarbha.?2° These three kingdoms attained 
independence after the fall of the Dandaka empire.?! 


The political condition of India in the sixth century B.C. 
is vividly described in various texts. Several new kingdoms 
developed in different parts of India. The Anguttara Nikaya 
gives a list of sixteen states known as Solasa Mahajanapada 
which are Kasi, Kosala, Anga, Magadha, Vajji, Malla, Chedi, 
Vamsa, Kuru, Panchala, Matsya, Surasena, Assaka, Avanti, 
Gandhara and Kamboja. The name of Kalinga is not found 
in the list. N.K. Sahu says, ‘This probably indicates the 
political decline of Kalinga during this period’.23 The Jaina 
Bhagavati Sutra refers to the slightly different list of sixteen 
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Mahajanapadas which are Anga, Vanga, Magadha, Malaya, 
Malava, Achchha, Vachchha, Kochchha, Ladha, Padha, Baijji, 
Moli, Kasi, Kosala, Avaha and Sambhuttara.’* Here also 
Kalinga is not mentioned in the list. Taking the Jataka texts 
into consideration, D.K. Ganguly points out that the 
neighbouring kingdom, Assaka conquered Kalinga during 
the period.?° Kalinga remained under the occupation of 
Assaka only for a short period.2° Cula Niddesa refers to the 
existence of independent Kalinga and here Kalinga is 
described as one of the political divisions of India.” The 
Puranas mention that thirty two kshatriyakings had already 
ruled over Kalinga before the extermination of kshatriyas 
by Mahapadma Nanda.?8 N.K. Sahu says that the king 
Sunanda mentioned in the DathavamSa can be taken as 
the last ruler of Kalinga who was extirpated by the 
Sarvakshatrantaka Nandaraja.2? 


During this period, Kalinga was also well-developed in 
the sphere of trade and commerce. Trade was carried out in 
the land as well as in the sea-route. Tapussa and Bhallika, 
two merchants of Utkala are mentioned in the Mahavagga 
of the Vinaya Pitaka.3° Kalinga was connected with various 
parts of India by its important trade routes. From Dantapura, 
the capital of Kalinga, a land route proceeded in the direction 
of Potana, thc capital of Assaka and there was also trade 
link between Champa, the capital of Anga and Dantapura 
through land and sea.3! ‘The important item of export was 
cotton cloth both coarse and fine for which Kalinga was 
famous, while rice, hemp, cocoanuts, areca nuts and 
molasses were also exported in considerable quantity. Silken 
robes, woolen rugs, perfumes and drugs were probably 
imported from outside.’3 Indigenous crafts like ‘basket- 
making, mat-weaving, making of palm-leaf fans and 
sunshades, preparation of lac juice (lakkharasa) and 
probably also vermilion’3? developed during this period. 


In the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, there is 
reference to a Nandaraja. The line-6 of the inscription speaks: 
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pamchame cha dani vase namda-raja- 
ti-vasa-sata-oghatitam tanasuliya- 
vata panadim nagaram pavesa [ya] ti 34 


It has been translated as ‘Now in the fifth year he brings 
into the capital from road of Tanasuliya the canal excavated 
in the year one-hundred-and-three of king Nanda’.35 


Again the.Line-12 of the inscription speaks 
namda-raja-nitam cha ka { lijmga- 
Jinam samnive {sapP° 
It has been translated as ‘(he) sets up (the image) the 
Jina of Kalinga which had been taken away by king Nanda."? 


These two lines of the Hathigumpha inscription clearly 
prove that Kalinga was under the Nanda domination for 
some period. It has been pointed out that Mahapadma Nanda 
‘finally overthrew all the dynasties which ruled 
contemporaneously with the Saisunagas, viz., the Ikshvakus, 
Panchalas, Kasis, Haihayas, Kalingas, ASmakas, Kurus, 
Maithilas, Surasenas, Vitihotras, etc.’38 The existence of a 
city called Nau Nand Dehra (Nander) on the Godavari shows 
the extension of the Nanda empire in the Deccan.3® As 
Kalinga was extended up to the Godavari in the south, 
definitely Nandas occupied it. 


There is a controversy about the identification of the 
Nandaraja mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription. But 
N.K. Sahu states that ‘there cannot be any reasonable doubt 
in the identification of Mahapadma Nanda, the conqueror 
of Kalinga with Nandaraja mentioned in the inscription of 
Kharavela’.4° He interprets tivasa-sata mentioned in the 
inscription as three hundred years.*! 


The excavation of the canal definitely promoted the 
condition of agriculture. Some of the punch marked silver 
coins found in Orissa have been assigned to this period. 
These coins show the economic prosperity of Kalinga under 
the Nanda rule.42 
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The sources do not refer to the exact area of Kalinga 
which remained under the Nanda occupation. N.K. Sahu 
on the basis of the reference to the excavation of a canal in 
Kalinga not far off Tanasuli and Nagari by the Nanda king 
found in the Hathigumpha inscription, suggests that ‘the 
heart of Kalinga was under the Nanda king’.“3 He further 
says, ‘There is no doubt, therefore, that the whole of Kalinga 
extending from the Ganges to the Godavari was occupied by 
the first Nanda king’. But R.K. Mookerji points out that it 
was ‘the small northern part of Kalinga which formed part 
of the Nanda empire. A considerable part of Kalinga lay to 
the south and it was left to ASoka to complete the conquest 
of the whole of Kalinga from north to south’.*® According to 
the Puranas, ASmaka, situated in the south-west part of 
Kalinga was occupied by the Nandas.° So it is obvious that 
entire Kalinga was under the Nanda rule. 


After Mahapadma Nanda, the condition of Kalinga is not 
exactly known. The kingdom of Xandrammes or Agrammes, 
who is taken as the last Nanda king, comprised only Pras 
and Gangaridae.*? So only the northern portion of Kalinga 
remained at the hands of the last Nanda king and the rest 
remained outside his control. During the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya’s revolt against the last Nanda king, 
the Gangaridae portion was also lost.”® Thus Kalinga 
developed into an independent kingdom during the time of 
Chandragupta Maurya. During the reign of BinduSara, 
Kalinga also maintained its own independence. 


State Formation during ASoka : 


Kalinga was economically prosperous. It ‘had builtup a 
great overseas empire as far as Philippine Islands in the 
east and far south into the islands of the Indian Archipelago. 
Very probably Chandragupta found out that it would not be 
possible for him to upset the power of Kalinga. So it was left 
for his grandson, the great ASoka to conquer Kalinga’.4® It 
was famous for its maritime trade. A port of Kalinga named 
Pithunda is mentioned in the Jaina Uttaradhyayana Sutra’? 
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which shows its trade with the foreign countries. When 
Kalinga was independent and a developing one, naturally it 
‘was a thorn in the body politic of his (ASoka’s) dominions’.?! 
The geographical position of Kalinga was taken as an 
important factor. ‘ASoka'’s empire had surrounded Kalinga 
in north, west and south and from the standpoint of strategy 
and military consideération,.a powerful Kalinga could not be 
a matter of indifference to the Magadhan monarch’.5? Romila 
Thaper points out that ‘the importance of Kalinga to the 
Mauryan empire was due largely to its strategic position. 
Lying between the Mahanadi and Godavari rivers, it could 
control the sea traffic between Vanga and the south. Kalinga 
in hostile hands ~vould thus be a perpectual danger to this 
route. Further more it obstructed the landroutes to the 
south, since easier routes following the river valleys were in 
Kalinga territory’.°3 Moreover ASoka wanted to occupy 
Kalinga which was well-developed in agriculture and trade, 
in material resources and by the possession of elephants.” 
Kalinga was ‘a sort of wedge driven into the body politic and 
might at any time conspire with the foreign Choda kingdoms 
which were to the south. For the safety and consolidation 
of his state, it was thus absolutely necessary to conquer 
Kalinga and ‘make his empire one compact mass’.5® 
Seneviratne says that ‘in Kalinga, the western hills 
possessing rich deposits of iron ore may have been an 
important consideration favouring an annexation of this 
territory’.°® The fertile plains of Kalinga and its large 
population would provide greater production in food and 
the surplus labour for services.” 


AsSoka'’s conquest of Kalinga is vividly described in his 
Rock Edict XIII. It speaks 
atha-vasha-abhisitasa devanapriasa 
priadrasisa rano kalinga vijita®® 


It has been translated as ‘when king Deévanampriya 
Priyadarsin had been anointed eight years, (the country of) 
the Kalingas was conquered by (him)’.3® 
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ASokan Kalinga comprised the coastal strip in south- 
eastern Orissa.®® ASoka’s Second Kalinga Edict refers to the 
unconquered borderers®! known as the Atavikas. These 
Atavikas were not altogether subordinate to ASoka, but 
enjoyed some degree of independence.®? The Atavika area 
covered mainly the Koraput and Kalahandi regions of Orissa 
and Bastar region of Madhya Pradesh.°3 


Military Organization : 


From the Rock Edicts of ASoka, the military organization 
of Kalinga is not known. The Rock Edict XIII refers to the 
casualities of the war. It speaks 


diadha-matre prana-Sata-sahasre 
ye tato apavudhe Sata-sahasra- 
matre tatra hate bahu-tavata 
keva mute®d 


It means that ‘one hundred and fifty thousand in number 
were the men who were deported thence, one hundred 
thousand in number were those who were slain there and 
many times as many those who died’ R.K. Mookerji points 
out that the total casualities ‘amounted to about 5% lacs 
{1% lacs prisoners (apavaho) + 1 lac killed (hadha) + (say), 3 
lacs of further casualities (maranani)’.°6 He further says, 
‘Thus the army that actually fought in the battle must have 
numbered at least these 5% lacs, but as a matter of fact the 
number of casualities in a battle must be much less than 
the number of combatants, at the most 50% of the fighting 
force. On this basis Kalinga must have organized a huge 
army of over 10 lacs allowing for the assumption that the 
Kalingas fought to a man as if there was conscription to 
combat a national crisis’.®” There is a reference to the army 
of Kalinga when Chandragupta Maurya was ruling over 
Magadha. It is based on the information given by Pliny. It 
describes that ‘the tribes called Calingae are nearest to the 
sea... the royal city of the Calingae is called Parthalis. Over 
their king 60,000 foot soldiers, 1000 horsemen, 700 
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elephants keep watch and ward in precinct of war'.68é The 
number of military forces mentioned by Pliny must have 
increased considerably as the Kalinga war shows a large— 
number of death and deportations. In the Arthasastra, 
Kautilya speaks very high of the elephant forces of Kalinga.é? 
The factors like a vast territory, mighty elephant troops and 
her overseas colonies contributed to the military resources 
of Kalinga.”° The casualities prove the Kalinga army to be a 
formidable force and show the stubborn resistance of the 
Kalingas to ASoka'’s invasion. 


Administrative Structure: 


ASokan inscriptions are silent about the form of 
government that existed in Kalinga whether it was a 
monarchy or a republic. The non-mention of the name of 
the king of Kalinga and the statement that Asoka defeated 
Kalingas have been taken to describe it a republic. But the 
Buddhist, Jaina and Puranic evidences do not confirm to 
the fact that Kalinga was a republic. As pointed out, Pliny 
speaks that the king of Kalinga was protected by a standing 
army and describes its number. So in the midst of 
controversy, the exact form of government in Kalinga during 
AsSoka’s conquest cannot be determined. 


After conquest of Kalinga, ASoka formulated a sound 
system of administration for it. Mainly from the Separate 
Rock Edicts of Dhauli”! and Jaugada,”? the administrative 
organization of Kalinga is known. After the annexation, 
Kalinga occupied the position of a province in ASoka's empire. 
Like other provinces, Kalinga was also divided into two parts, 
northern part had its headquarters at Tosali and the 
southern part had its headquarters at Samapa. A Kumara 
remained in charge of viceroy of Tosali whereas Samapa 
was under the control of the Mahamatras. Barua suggests 
that before the appointment of the viceroy, the province of 
Kalinga was placed under the direct rule of ASoka himself.”3 
As Kalinga was a newly conquered province, it required more 
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attention from the emperor. And ASoka fully aware of the 
fact kept it under his direct control till the restoration of 
peace.” Bhandarkar opines that the Kumaras placed at 
Ujjain and Taxila enjoyed unfettered powers and they were 
regular viceroys, but in case of Tosali, the power of the 
Kumara was limited. He proves it by pointing out that it is 
evident from the Separate Kalinga Edicts that the Kumaras 
of Ujjain and Taxila were empowered to despatch the 
Mahamatra every three years for supervision of 
administration, whereas in Tosali, ASoka himself sent the 
Mahamatra. The Kumaras of Ujjain and Taxila are mentioned 
by themselves and they are not associated with any state 
dignitaries in connection with the despatch of such an officer, 
whereas it is noticed in the Separate Kalinga Edict II of 
Dhauli that where alone the Kumara of Tosali is referred to, 
he is mentioned not by himself, but he is associated with 
the Mahamatras. Finally, in case of Kalinga orders were 
issued by ASoka directly to the Nagaravyavaharikas and 
others and not through the Kumara-Mahamatras.?”® 


The ideal of kingship can be known from his Separate 
Kalinga Edict. It states 


Save munise paja mama 

atha pajaye ichhami hakam kimti savenahi 
ta-sukhena hidalo kika palalokikena yuyje vu 
titatha...munisesu piichhami hakam.?® 


It means, ‘All men are my children. As on behalf of (my 
own) children, I desire that they may be provided with 
complete welfare and happiness in this world and in the 
other world, the same I desire also on behalf of (all) men’.”?” 
So ASoka gave emphasis on the paternal concept of kingship. 
This paternal principle finds elaboration in the Sixth Major 
Rock Edict where he says, ‘Indeed there is no better work 
than promoting the welfare of the whole world. And whatever 
may be my great deeds, I have done them in order to 
discharge my debt to all beings. I work for their happiness 
in this life, that in the next they may gain heaven'’.”’® ASoka 
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wanted that the people of newly conquered Kalinga should 
know the king as their father. Romila Thaper points out 
that ‘the previously held idea of the king being a protector 
remote from the affairs of the subjects, gave way to the belief 
that he had complete control over all spheres of social and 
political life’.*® This paternal attitute did not remain confined 
only with the king, but it was also conveyed to the officers 
in charge of administration.®® In the Separate Kalinga Edict 
I, he gives instruction in the following words 


‘It happens in the administration (for justice) that a single 
person suffers either imprisonment or harsh treatment. 
In this case (an order) cancelling the imprisonment is 
(obtained) by him accidentally, while (many) other people 
continue to suffer. In this case you must strive to deal 
(with all of them) impartially. But one fails to act (thus) 
on account of the following dispositions envy, anger, 
cruelty, hurry, want of practice, laziness (and) fatigue. 
{You) must strive for this, that these dispositions may not 
arise to you. And the root of all this is the absence of 
anger and the avoidance of hurry. He who is fatigued in 
the administration (of justice), will not rise, but one ought 
to move, to walk and to advance. He who will pay attention 
to this must tell you ‘See that (you) discharge the debt 
(which you owe to the king)’ such and such is the 
instruction of Devanampriya. The observance of this 
produces great fruit, (but its) non-observance (becomes) 
a great evil. For if one fails to observe this there will be 
neither attainment of heaven nor satisfaction of the king. 
For how (could) my mind be pleased if one badly fulfils 
this duty. But if (you) observe this, you will attain heaven 
and you will discharge the debt (which you owe) to me. 
And this edict must be listened to (by all) on (everydays 
of] the constellation Tishya. And it may be listened to 
even by a single (person) also on frequent (other) occasions 
between (the days of) Tishya. And if (you) act thus, you 
will be able to fulfil (this duty). For the following purpose 
has this rescript been written here (viz.) in order that the 
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Judicial officers of the city may strive at all times (for this), 
(that) neither undeserved fettering nor undeserved harsh 
treatment are happening to (men). And for the following 
purpose I shall send out every five years (a Mahamatra) 
who will be neither harsh nor fierce, (but) of gentle actions 
{viz., in order to ascertain) whether (the judicial officers), 
paying attention to this object are acting thus as my 
instruction (implies)’.8! 


A large number of officers were also appointed. The 
important officials include the Mahamatras, Rajukas, 
PradeSsikas, Purusas, Yuktas and Prativedakas. 


The term Mahamatra implies senior class of officials.5? 
The Mahamatras of Tosali and Samapa are mentioned in 
the inscription.8? There were several types of Mahamatras 
like Amta-Mahamatra, Ithijhakha-Mahamatra and Dhamma- 
Mahamatra. Amta-Mahamatras were in charge of border 
provinces and Hultzsch takes them to mean as 
‘superintendent of the borders’.8% Ithjhakha-Mahamatras 
‘controlled the harem and other departments involving 
women.’5°8 Dhamma-Mahamatras were entrusted with the 
duty of preaching the Dhamma.’ 


The Rajukas were high officers. Buhler says, ‘Rajuka, in 
Pali rqjjuka, literally, rope-holder means Revenue Settlement 
Officer’.8?” The duties of the Rajukas are almost similar to 
that of the duties of the agronomoi mentioned by 
Megasthenes.88 But the Pillar Edict IV of ASoka shows that 
the Rajukas were ‘appointed over many hundred thousands 
of people’.®® The Pillar Edict IV further states, ‘Just as one 
entrusts his child to an experienced nurse, and is confident 
that the experienced nurse is able to care for the child 
satisfactorily, so my Rajukas have been appointed for the 
welfare and happiness of the country people. In order that 
they may fulfil their functions fearlessly, confidently and 
cheerfully, I have given them independent authority in 
judgement and punishment.’2° 
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In respect of functions, the Pradesikas correspond to 
the Pradestr of the ArthaSastra.®! The Pradesikas supervised 
the collection of revenue and maintained law and order in 
rural areas as well as in the towns within the district.?? The 
functions of the Purusas were to supervise the loyalty of the 
provincial officers and to study the public opinion.®? The 
Yukta is considered as a subordinate official.?“ The 
Prativedakas were the special reporters who could meet the 
king at any time and the king had full confidence upon 
them.®® So various officers are known from the inscriptions. 
‘The Mauryan system of administration, based on 
enlightened bureaucracy was systematically organized in 
Kalinga. The revolting and unruly elements which seem to 
have persisted in the post-war period were gradually pacified 
through administrative measures and the imperial authority 
was strongly stabilized and enrooted’.26 


Material Culture: 


Excavations have been conducted at the sites of 
Sisupalgarh, Jaugada and Dhauli, and these excavations 
reveal the material culture of Kalinga. The excavations of 
Sisupalgarh®? point out that the site was occupied from the 
beginning of the third century B.C. to the middle of the 
fourth century A.D. From the initial date of the site, it can 
be said that it existed during the time of ASoka and he 
definitely occupied it. K.C. Panigrahi favours its identification 
with Tosali and says that it played some part in the Kalinga 
War and it was occupied by ASoka who made it the 
headquarters of Kalinga.®? Some pottery specimens from the 
excavations are attributed to the Mauryan period. ‘The 
pottery in the Early Period was essentially plain, devoid of 
any decorations. Whatsoever, it was largelywheel-turned and 
varied in colour from dull-grey to terracotta-red. Since 
digging in these deep levels was restricted to a very small 
area other finds were not many. Similarly no structural 
remains were encountered, but that should not necessarily 
mean that buildings of this period were made of some 
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perishable material like timber’.®® Iron objects are also found 
from the excavation. But these iron artefacts are not obtained 
from the levels belonging to the Early Period. Their absence 
may be ascribed to the fact that digging was carried to a 
small area in the lowest levels. !°° 


The Jaugada excavation was conducted by D. Mitra.!0! 
The occupation here, can be divided into two periods, Period 
I and Period II. Period I was the earliest phase. ‘Period I 
represented a full-fledged iron using culture. The pottery, 
essentially plain and totally devoid of paintings, was 
utilitarian in character. Three distinct wares were 
recognizable am ordinary dull-red ware of medium coarse 
fabric, with or without slip, a black-and-red ware, mostly of 
fine and well-burnt fabric, often with a polished surface, 
the common shapes being the dish and bowl and a red 
polished ware’.!°? A large number of beads of shell, bone, 
carnelian, agate, crystal, quartz and terracotta were also 
collected from the excavation. ‘The fortification round the 
town consisted of an earthen rampart, surviving to a height 
of 25 ft. at places. It was roughly square on plan, each side, 
pierced by two gateways, approximating half a mile in 


length’.!03 


The Dhauli excavation unearthed earthern 
fortification.’ Martin Brandtuer did not detect this 
fortification and describes that it ‘must be a 
misinterpretation of a canal embankment parallel to the 
road’.!°5 K.C. Panigrahi gives a picture of the excavation, ‘A 
trench laid in the close vicinity of the ASokan inscription 
exposed a thick wall, made of rubble and mud mortar, similar 
to the walls of new Rajagriha at Rajgir. The trench also 
yielded some terracotta snakes and multi-spouted vessels 
of which the prototypes had been recovered from the 
excavations at Maniar Matha at Rajgir’.!°¢ Black-and-Red 
ware potteries are included among the earliest finds at Dhauli 
which are wheel turned, slipped and polished and another 
type of bright red pottery is also found.!®? ‘Besides the Black- 
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and-Red and the red slipped wares, which can be termed as 
high quality pottery, there is also a wide variety of coarser 
wares, varying in colour between dull red, buff and different 
shades of gray’. !08 


Economic Basis: 


The Separate Kalinga Edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada do 
not throw any light on the economic condition of Kalinga. 
These edicts do not refer to the crops, the mode of cultivation, 
agricultural implements etc. However, the analysis of the 
wood remains from Sisupalgarh gives an indirect hint to 
the agricultural production.!®® ‘Altogether six different 
specimens have been identified. They are Acacia spp., 
Holarrhena antidysen terica Wall, Boswellia serrata Roxb., 
one bamboo, Casearia spp. and Soymida febrifuga A Juss. 
As all these species of trees are now found in the forests of 
Orissa, no climatic change in the region during the last two 
thousand years is indicated’.!° So when there is no climatic 
change, it is obvious that crops of today are not much 
different from the crops of those days. From different sites 
iron agricultural implements and hunting tools like axes, 
knives, chisel, swords and sickles etc., are found.!!! The 
inscriptions of ASoka are silent regarding the land ownership. 
But Romila Thaper while referring to the entire Mauryan 
society points out that the possibilities of land ownership 
‘are five, the king, the state, large-scale land owners, 
communal ownership, and the cultivators.”!!2 


The ArthaSastra refers to the development of industry in 
Kalinga. It speaks, madhuramaparantakam kalingakam 
kasikam vamgakam vatsakam mahisvakam cha karpasikam 
sreshthamiti. 115 It shows that Kalinga was included among 
the seven countries producing best type of cotton. 
Communication and trade and commerce form a feature of 
the economy. ‘There was trade or pilgrim routes from the 
Subarnarekha valley in Manbhum, Singhbhum and 
northern Mayurbhanj districts to the Baitarini valley in the 
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western Mayurbhanj, eastern Keonjhar up to Anandpur so 
far as the hill area is concerned. The rest of the route towards 
south of Anandpur is quite possible up to Puri’. K.N. 
Mohapatra mentions about two routes from Pataliputra to 
Tosali. The first route was extended through Gorathagiri, 
Gaya, Rajgir, Panchet of Manbhum district, Benusagar of 
Singhbhum district, Khiching of Mayurbhanj and reached 
at Virajakshetra. From Virajakshetra it ran upto Tosali. The 
second route ran through Panchet, Tamralipti and it was 
connected with the route at Virajakshetra.!!® 


Urbanization : 


The Separate Rock Edicts of Kalinga refer to its two urban 
centres namely Tosali and Samapa.!¢ But before ASokan 
occupation, there was also the development of urban centres. 
Mention may be made of Dantapura which has been 
identified with modern Palura in Ganjam district.!!” A.C. 
Mittal, on the basis of the Jaina Upanga, Prajnapaka refers 
to another city of Kalinga known as Kanchanapura which 
was a commercial centre and famous for free trade with 
Lanka.!!8 After ASoka'’s conquest of Kalinga, Tosali and 
Samapa became two principal cities. Tosali can be identified 
with modern Sisupalgarh. Samapa is the modern Jaugada 
situated in Ganjam district. The city was placed in charge 
of City-Magistrates known as Nagala-Viyohalaka.!!? 


Thus during Asoka, Kalinga formed a part of the Mauryan 
empire. It did not possess sovereignty as it remained under 
Magadha. The Mauryan occupation helped the process of 
state formation in Kalinga in the post-Mauryan period. It 
Jed to the emergence of a better defined ruling elite in Kalinga 
after the end of the Mauryan rule.!2° 


State Formation during Kharavela : 


The history of Kalinga from the end of ASoka's rule to 
the beginning of the Chedi dynasty is shrouded in obscurity 
and the exact time when it became free from the Mauryan 
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domination cannot be determined.!2! Mahtab points out that 
there is no concrete record of the rule of Kalinga by Asoka's 
Successors and hence it can be said that Kalinga assumed 
its independence with the death of ASoka.!22 But N.K. Sahu 
says that Kalinga was included in the empire of Asoka's 
successors and also that of the Sungas.!23 He describes about 
ASoka's successors. After ASoka, Kunala, came to the throne. 
Kunala’s successor was Dasaratha. After Dasaratha, 
Samprati became the ruler. ‘Maurya empire was in tact under 
Samprati both during his regency, as well as during the 
period of his sovereignty’.!24 Next ruler was Vigatasoka and 
taking Taranath's views, it has been pointed out that Kalinga 
was included in his empire.!25 After Vigatasoka, Salisuka 
and after Salisuka, Vijay succeeded to the throne. The last 
Mauryan ruler was Brhadratha who was killed by Pusyamitra 
Sunga. Pusyamitra Sunga laid the foundation of the Sunga 
dynasty in Magadha. The status of Kalinga during this 
change of power is not clearly known. ‘To all probability 
this territory passed from the Maurya domination to that of 
the Sungas in course of the change of sovereign authority."!26 
Kalinga did not able to declare its independence at this point 
of time and she ‘had to wait for a more opportune time for 
shaking off the yoke of Magadha suzerainty.’!2” The 
opportunity for Kalinga came when the Kanva ruler 
Susarman was killed by Simuka Satavahana. At this time, 
Kalinga declared its independence by the Chedi- 
Meghavahana dynasty. The downfall of the Sunga-Kanva 
power led to the rise of the Satavahanas in the west and the 
Meghavahanas in the east.!28 K.C. Panigrahi says that after 
the death of Asoka, there was the partition of his empire 
between Dasaratha and Samprati. The eastern part 
remained at the hands of Dasaratha, so Kalinga was under 
his control. When Pusyamitra Sunga captured the throne, 
there was fall of the Mauryan empire and during this change 
of dynasty, there was the rise of the independent kingdoms 
like the Satavahana kingdom and the Chedi kingdom.!2? 


The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela refers to 
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various aspects of state formation. Kharavela’s ancestry and 
noble origin can be found in the very first line of the 
inscription. It calls him as cheti-r@ja-vasa-vadhanena, 3° 
meaning thereby ‘the increaser (of the glory) of the Cheti 
(Chedi) dymasty.’!3! Again the line-17 of the inscription 
describes him as rajasi-vasi-kula-viniSrito!3? or one who 
‘descended from the family of the Royal Sage Vasu.’!3% The 
Hathigumpha inscription describes Kharavela as 
Mahameghavahanena !3“ Mahameghavahana can be taken 
as the founder of the Chedi royal dynasty in Kalinga.!35 That 
Kharavela became the king in the third generation of the 
royal dynasty of Kalinga is evident from the Line-2 and Line- 
3 of the Hathigumpha inscription which state, tatiye kalinga 
rajavase purisa yuge mahdaraja bhisechanam papunati!36 
Seneviratne says, ‘Kharavela identifies himself as a 
descendant of the Mahameghavahana family of Kalinga and 
also claims to be third in that lineage, thus establishing his 
legitimacy to political authority’.!3?” He became yuvargja at 
the age of fifteen and acquired mastery over different 
branches of learning so as to be proficient in statecraft. The 
second line of the inscription describes, tato lekha-rupa- 
ganana-vavahara-vidhi-viSaradena sava-vijava-datena nava- 
vasani yovaraja [m] pasasitam.!38 It means that he was well- 
versed in royal correspondence, currency, finance, civil and 
religious laws and ruled as the Crown Prince for nine 
years.!3%? The inscription speaks that his imperial coronation 
took place after the completion of his twenty fourth year.!4° 


Kharavela also holds certain titles. He is described as 
Atrena in the first line of the Hathigumpha inscription.!4! 
The Manchapuri Cave inscription also describes Kudepasiri 
as Aira. “2 The word Aira has been interpreted as Arya or 
master or lord.!3 But R.D. Banerji suggests that the term 
Aira of the Hathigumpha inscription and Manchapuri cave 
inscription is same as Aida and Aila meaning thereby a 
descendant of Ila or fla.!*4 On the other hand, Shashikant 
does not agree to the fact that Kharavela was a descendant 
of Hla or Ia and he takes the word Airena as equivalent of 
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Aryena.!45 ‘A royal honorific was necessary at the beginning 
of the description of the king and this purpose could not be 
served by Aila. Arya has been used in the meaning of noble, 
honourable, high born in ancient literature usually and also 
it was the usual form of address in sense of Sir, My Lord, 
your Majesty.’’“¢ Kharavela is also described as 
Kalimgadhipatina!4? or Lord of Kalinga. This title shows that 
entire Kalinga was under his control. He also possessed 
auspicious signs in his body which is mentioned in the 
inscription as pasatha-subha-lakhanena. 148 He is described 
as chaturamta-luthita-gun-opahitena 33? It means that he 
‘possessed of virtues which have reached (the ends of) the 
four quarters’.!3° The Manchapuri cave inscription speaks, 
kalilmga cha [kavatino sirikhara] velasa!®! which shows that 
he possessed the title Chakravarti. It indicates his 
remarkable ability as a ruler. 


Extent of Territory : 


At the time of Kharavela’s accession to the throne, the 
political condition of India may be examined. Satakarni I, 
the famous ruler of the Satavahana family extended his 
authority over the Deccan. He assumed the epithet Dakshina 
patha-pati 35? The Rathikas and the Bhojakas were in charge 
of protection of some parts of western India. In south, there 
was a confederacy of Tramira countries. In far south, a 
Pandya king was ruling. As regards the northern part of 
Kalinga, Bahasatimitra was the ruler of Magadha. In north- 
western part of India, the Indo-Greeks continued their 
menance. 


After his coronation, Kharavela started his military 
campaigns.-The Line-4 of the Hathigumpha inscription refcrs 
to his expedition towards the western part of India. It 
describes, Dutiye cha vase achitayita satakamnim pachhima- 
disam haya-gaja-nara-radha-bahulam dam dam 
pathapayati, Kanha-bermmnma-gataya cha senaya vitasitam 
MI[uJ sica-nagararn 153 It has been translated as ‘in the second 
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year (he), disregarding Satakammni, despatches to the western 
regions an army strong in cavalry, elephants, infantry (nara) 
and chariots (ratha) and by that army having reached the 
Kanha-bemna, he throws the city of the Musikas into 
consternation’.!™ The king Satakamni mentioned in the 
inscription is taken as the Satavahana ruler Satakarni I. 155 
Regarding the identification of Kanhabemna, R.D. Banerji 
says, ‘The Kanhabemna, the Sanskrit form of which is 
Krishnaveni is the modern Krishna. !5¢ Musikanagara can 
be identified with the ancient port Muziris on the Malabar 
coast.!°” N.K. Sahu reads Musikanagara as Asikanagara.!°8 
He takes it as the capital of Assaka country.!5? 


In the inscription, there is no reference to {he conflict 
between Kharavela's army and the army of the Satavahanas. 
Due to the lack of detailed information in the inscription, 
the fact is interpreted in three different ways by D.K. 
Ganguly.!®% First interpretation is that there existed friendly 
relation between Kharavela and Satakarni by which 
Kharavela’s army marched through Satakarni’s territory 
unopposed. Second interpretation is that without paying 
any attention to Satakarni, Kharavela attacked Asikanagara 
which remained in the southern part of Satakarni'’s 
dominions. The third interpretation is that Kharavela 
attacked the Satavahana kingdom underestimating its 
strength, but he was defeated by Satakarni. When he was 
defeated, he proceeded towards Asikanagara where he was 
successful. D.K. Ganguly further says that in the fourth 
line of the inscription, there is no reference to the expression, 
pade vamddapayati as used in other line, so it is probable 
that Kalinga king was defeated by Satakarni.!°! He also 
points out that ‘Satakarni I is credited in the Nanaghat record 
to have performed two horse sacrifices (a5Svamedhah yajnah 
dvitiyah istah) and it might be that one of them was 
celebrated to commemorate his victory against his Kalinga 
adversary’. 16? 


The Line-5 of the Hathigumpha inscription states, 
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Chavuthe vase Vijadharadhivasam ahata- puvam Kalimga- 
puva-raja-{nivesitam).!°3 So here, there is the reference to 
the abode of Vidyadharas which was built by the former 
kings of Kalinga but it remained undamaged till the time of 
Kharavela.!®“ B.M. Barua describes Vidyadharas as 
aboriginal people and their land has been identified with 
Arakata or Arakatapura.!®5 But D.C. Sircar gives a different 
interpretation of the line describing Vidyadhara as the name 
of a prince whose capital was occupied by Kharavela.!66 K.C. 
Panigrahi!®? also gives the same view as that of D.C. Sircar. 
But this interpretation ‘fails to explain how the capital of a 
rival king of Kharavela could have been built by the erstwhile 
Kalinga suzerains’.!68 


Kharavela also launched a campaign against the 
Rathikas and Bhojakas in his fourth regnal year. The Line- 
5 and Line-6 of the inscription describe vitadhama/[kuljta- 
sabilama/[dhJite cha nikhita-chhata bhimgare hita- 
ratanasapateye sava-Rathilca-Bhojake pade vamdapayati!e? 
meaning thereby the Rathikas and Bhojakas with their 
coronets rendered meaningless, umbrellas and vases cast 
away, jewels confiscated, were made to surrender at his 
feet.!?° N.K. Sahu points out that the Rathikas and Bhojakas 
were in charge of the areas remaining respectively to the 
south and north of Nasik.!”! He further says that Satakarni 
I's father-in-law, Maharathi-Tranakairo was probably the 
Rathika Chief and either he or his successor was defeated 
by Kharavela.!”2 


In the eighth year of his reign, he diverted his attention 
towards northern India. The Line-7 and Line-8 of the 
inscription state, Athame cha vase mahata sen/[a].... 
Goradhagirim ghatapayita Rajagaham upapidapayati 
Etin{aJcha Kammapadana-sa{mjnadena samblijta-sena- 
vahane vipamu [mJchitu Madhuram apaydato yavana-raj[a] 
DfijJmifta].!”3 It has been translated as ‘in theeighth year, 
(he) with a large army having sacked Goradhagiri causes 
pressure on Rajagaha (Rajagriha)}. On account of the loud 
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report of this act of valour, the Yavana (Greek) King Dimil[ta] 
retreated to Mathura having extricated his demoralized army 
and transport’.!?”4 Shashi Kant reads the word Yavanaraja 
as Yamunanadin.!?° His version is that ‘in the eighth year 
(of his reign), having stormed the invulnerable Gorathagiri 
(fortress) with a big army (he) oppresses the king of 
Rajagriha. And sounding aloud this act of prowess (he), along 
with (his) army and entourage marches to river Yamuna 
[lying in the...] having liberated (the city of] Mathura’.!?6 
Gorathagiri is identified with ‘a fort of the same name in the 
Barabar Hill of the Gaya district.!”? 


The Line-10 of the Hathigumpha inscription describes, 
Dasame-cha-vase-damda-samdhi-Saf{fma}-mayo 
Bharadhavasa-pathanam mahf[iJ-jayanam... karapayati 178 It 
means that ‘in the tenth year (he) following (the three-fold 
policy) of chastisement, alliance and conciliation sends out 
an expedition against Bharatavasa (and) brings about the 
conquest of the land (or country)’.!”? The name 
Bharadhavasa ‘denoted to northern India by that time.’!8° 
In this line, there is no reference to the particular kingdom 
of northern India which was attacked by Kharavela. But it 
refers to his victory over the land. 


The Line-11 of the inscription speaks, Kalimga puvardja 
nivesitam Pithudam gadha-vanamgalena kasayati, !8! which 
is translated as ‘(His Majesty) caused to be cultivated 
Pithunda, founded by former Kings of Kalinga, with ploughs 
drawn by asses’.!82 Pithunda is ‘located near the modern 
Srikakulam and Kalingapatnam to the south of Dantapura 
(Palur) the ancient capital’.!83 


The Line-11 further states, Janapada bhavanam cha 
terasa vasa sata katam bhidati Tramira deha samghatam. 184 
It means, ‘Also (His Majesty) shattered the territorial 
confederacy of the Tamil states having populous villages, 
that was existing since thirteen hundred years’.!85 N.K. Sahu 
points out that the states of Cholas, Pandyas, Satyaputras, 
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Keralaputras and Tamraparni (the island of Ceylon) weie 
the members of the confederacy.!88 He also says that the 
keen rivalry in the maritime sphere and clashes on the high 
seas led to the outbreak of the war.!8? But the details 
regarding the confederacy are not given in the inscription. 
B.M. Barua does not mention about this confederacy and 
his interpretation is that Kharavela ‘destroyed the watery 
jungle of grass called Timira-daha, the Dark-Swamp, which 
grew up in one hundred and thirteen years’. !83 


In the twelfth year, he again, launched an expedition 
towards northern India. That he caused fear among the kings 
of Uttarapatha is evident from the inscription which 
describes, Barasame cha vase...hase ke/{saha]sehi vitasayati 
Utarapadha-rajano.!8? This Uttarapatha can be taken as 
north-western India.!?° The rulers of north-western India 
are not mentioned in the inscription, but N.K. Sahu refers 
to the Indo-Greeks as the rulers of north-western India who 
were subdued by Kharavela.!?! The Line- 12 of the inscription 
describes his campaign against Magadha. It speaks, 
M[a]jgadhanam cha vipulambhayam janeto hathi 
Sugamgiya/mJpayayati, Magadha{mjJjcha rajanam Baha/[sa] 
timitam pade vamdapayati, Namda-raja-nitam cha Kaf{liJmga- 
Jinam samnive[sa]... [gaha)-rata{najJna{mJ]padiharehi Amga 
Magadha vasum cha neyati!?? It has been translated as 
‘causing panic amongst the people of Magadha (he) drives 
his elephants into the Sugamgiya (palace), and (he) makes 
the king of Magadha, Bahasatimita, bow down at his feet. 
And (he) sets up (the image) the Jina of Kalimga which had 
bven taken away by King Nanda...and causes to be brought 
home the riches of Amga and Magadha along with the 
keepers of the family jewels of....’. °° Thus the surrender of 
Bahasatimita, the ruler of Magadha is clearly known from 
the inscription. It definitely enhanced the prestige of 
Kharavela. After submission of Bahasatimita, Kharavela 
captured the wealth of Anga and Magadha. R.D. Banerji 
says that Kharavela ‘brought away the riches of the modern 
districts of Shahbad, or Arrah, Patna, Gaya, Bhagalpur and 
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Munger. This was a fitting sequel to the capture of 
Pataliputra, up to the time regarded as the metropolis of 
Northern India’. !94 


After this expedition, he moved to far south. The Line- 
13 of the inscription states haya-hathi-ratana-[manikam] 
Pamda-raja{ch=edani anekanijJ m{ujta-mani-ratanani 
aharapayati idha sa t{a]"?° which means ‘horses, elephants, 
jewels and rubies as well as numerous pearls in hundreds 
(he) causes to be brought here from the Pandya King’.!96 
The Pandya king who appears to be one of the prominent 
members of the Tamil League surrendered before 
Kharavela.!?? 


Thus it is evident from the Hathigumpha inscription that 
Kharavela launched military campaigns in different 
directions. N.K. Sahu points out that Kalinga under the 
Chedi rule was extended from the Ganges in the north to 
the Godavari in the south. The coastal region formed the 
mainland of Kalinga.!98 


The Guntupally inscription throws light on the extent of 
territory of the Mahameghavahanas of Kalinga. The text of 
the inscription is translated by D.C. Sircar as ‘[This] 
mandapa is the gift of Cula-Goma (the Younger Goma), [Who 
is] the scribe of the illustrious Sada, the Mahameghavahana 
Maharaja [and] the Lord of Kalinga and Mahisaka’.!$? So 
the inscription refers to the Mahameghavahana king Sada.?°° 
He is described as the Lord of Kalinga and Mahisaka. 
Mahisaka has been located about the present Chanda district 
of Maharashtra.2°! 


Administrative Organization : 


The Hathigumpha inscription does not throw much light 
on the administrative organization of Kharavela. But the 
small Brahmi commemorative inscriptions found in different 
caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills contain references 
to various officials of Kharavela and his successors. The 
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JambeSvara cave inscription on Udayagiri speaks, 
Mahamadasa bariyaya Nakiyasa leénam?%? which is 
translated as ‘the cave of Nakiya, wife of Mahamada’.2%3 So 
from this inscription, the official Mahamada is known. 
Mahamada corresponds to Mahamatra of Kautilya.2°4 The 
inscription in the Vyagrah-gumpha of Udayagiri also refers 
to another official known as Nagara-akhadamsa The 
inscription speaks, Nagara-akhadamsa Sabhutino lénam2°%> 
meaning thereby ‘the cave of the town-judge Sabhuti 
(Subhuti)’.2°6 B.,M. Barua identifies the official Nagar- 
akhadamsa of this inscription with Nagala-viyahalaka or 
Mahamata-Nagalaka of ASoka's First Separate Rock Edict 
and Nagarika or Nagarika-Mahamatra of the ArthaSastra 2°? 
Another inscription in the Tatvagumpha No. If on Khandagiri 
mentions, Padamulikasa Kusumasa Len{ajni.2°8 N.K. Sahu 
points out that Padamulika ‘appears to be the high cadre of 
royal attendant’.2°? On the doorway of the Sarpa-gumpha, 
two inscriptions are noticed. One inscription states, 
Culaka/n]Jmasa Kothajeyaca[{pasadoP!° translated as ‘the 
facade and the unconquerable cells (which are the 
meritorious works) of Culakamma (Ksudrakarma)’.2!! The 
other inscription to the left of the doorway of the Sarpa- 
gumpha states, Kammasa(kotha) ca Khi-[IIJ)-n(@)ya ca 
pasado,2!2 translated as ‘the cells (which are excavations) 
of karma and the facade (which is a meritorious work) of 
Khina’.2!3 So these two inscriptions refer to Culakamma and 
Karma. The term Culakamma also occurs in the inscription 
found in the Haridas gumpha.?!4 N.K. Sahu says that it is 
more appropriate to suggest karma and Ciulakamma as 
official designations rather than the proper names.?!® He 
takes Kamma as the Karma Sachiva and Ciulakamma as a 
junior cadre of minister in the Department of Works. The 
Karma Sachiva was entrusted with the task of constructing 
and repairing forts and buildings, digging of cannals and 
tanks etc., and he was helped by Culakamma.?!€ 


Besides Mahamada, Nagarakhadamsa, Padamulika, 
Kamma and Cilakamma no other officials are known. But 
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N.K. Sahu and Manhtab refer to the officers mentioned in 
the Kirari wooden pillar inscription and suggest that those 
officers mentioned in the Kirari inscription were also there 
in Kharavela’s administrative set up. According to them, 
some of the officers referred in the Kirari inscription are 
represented in the sculptures of the caves of Khandagiri 
and Udayagiri. Those represented in the sculptures are 
Senapati, Bhandagarika, Mahasenani, Pratihara and 
Gahapatiya.2!7 


The Line 17 of the Hathigumpha inscriplion describes 
Kharavela as Chicadharo gutachako pavatachako,?!8 whose 
meaning is ‘the upholder of law, the protector of law and 
the executor of law’.?!? Kharavela provided an effective and 
generous rule in Kalinga. 


Military Organization : 


From various military campaigns of Kharavela, it is 
evident that he possessed a vast army. Some of the lines of 
the Hathigumpha inscriplion throw light on the army of 
Kharavela. The fourth line of the inscription while describing 
his campaign in western India, refers to the army of Kalinga 
in the words haya-gaja-nara-radha-bahulam damdam.?22° 
Thus the army comprised the common four divisions —the 
cavalry, elephants, infantry and chariots. In the seventh 
line, the military force is described as mahata sen/aJ.22! It 
refers to a large army. The Line 13 of the inscription speaks 
Abhutam = achhariyam cha hathi-niva{sa]-parisaram.2? The 
reference hathi-nivasa-parisaram ‘seems to be elephant 
preserves or some original form of Kheda arrangement, 
invented by Kharavela.’”223 N.K. Sahu reads the words as 
Abhutamachhariyam cha hathina-va[/tamJ.224 He points out 
that it refers to Kharavela's ‘strange and wonderful elephants 
and ships indicating that he also maintains a strong naval 
force to guard the sea-board of his kingdom and to fight 
with the enemies having maritime power’.22° The Line 17 of 
the inscription mentions apatihata-chaki-vahini-balo?26 
which shows that his ‘chariot and army are irresistible’.?27 
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When the inscription refers to his military campaign in 
the beginning of his reign with cavalry, elephants, infantry 
and chariot, it is clear that Kalinga definitely had a vast 
army before the accession of Kharavela and he inherited 
that military force. The inscription does not mention 
anything about the increase of army by Kharavela. But Barua 
says that the army by which Kharavela attacked Rajagrha 
in the eighth year of his reign was not sufficient to withstand 
the fear of counter attacks and he must have strengthened 
his army and increased its equipment before his campaign 
in the twelfth year when he terrified the kings of Uttarapatha 
and made Bahasatimita to surrender at his feet.228 


The sculptures also reveal the fourfold division of the 
army. In one of the tympanum sculptures of Anantagumpha, 
it is noticed that a chariot is drawn by four horses.?* In the 
sculptures of the Ganega-gumpha, there is evidence of 
mounted elephants.?3° The lower storey of the main wing of 
the Rani-gumpha depicts caprisoned horse and in the 
sculptures of the upper storey of the main wing, horse is 
noticed along with other animals.?3! Foot soldiers with their 
weapons like shield, spears and swords are marked in the 
sculptures of the upper main wing and lower main wing of 
the Rani-gumpha and also of the Ganega-gumpha.®® The 
Hathigumpha inscription does not mention the equipments 
of Kharavela's army. But bows and arrows are noticed in 
the sculptures of the Rani-gumpha and Ganega-gumpha, 
noose, vajra, martul (hammer), trident, goad, axe are noticed 
in the sculptures of Navamuni-gumpha and Barabhuji- 
gumpha, besides these, quiver, swords, spear and club are 
also noticed in the sculptures.?33 


Economic Basis : 


The Hathigumpha inscription and the sculptures in the 
caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri throw light on the 
economic condition of Kalinga during Kharavela. The 
inscription refers several times to the amount of money spent 
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for different measures. The Line 3 and the Line 4 of the 
Hathigumpha inscription state, Abhisitamato cha padhame 
vase, vatavihita-gopura-pakara-nivesanam patisam- 
kharayati, Kalimga-nagari-khibira-isitala-tadaga-padiyo cha 
bamdhapayati, sav-uyana-paf[tiJsamthapanam cha karayati 
panatisahi sata-sahasehi pakatiyo cha ramjayati?34 Its 
meaning is that ‘as soon as he is anointed, in the first (regnal) 
year (he) causes repairs of the gates, the walls and the 
buildings (of the city), (which had been) damaged by storm; 
in the city of Kalinga (he) causes the errection of 
embankments of the lake (called after) Khibira Rishi, (and) 
of (other) tanks and cisterns, (also) the restoration of all the 
gardens (he) causes to be done at (the cost of} thirty-five 
hundred thousands and (he) gratifies the people’.233 So it is 
clear from these lines of the inscription that Kharavela spent 
thirty-five hundred thousand coins from his treasury for 
the reconstruction of the city of Kalinga. Such a huge 
expenditure at the very first year of his reign suggests that 
his treasury was full before his accession. The tenth year's 
record speaks, Mahavijayam pasadam karayati athatisaya 
sata-sahasehi 236 It means, ‘(He) causes to be built a royal 
residence (called) the Palace of Great Victory (Mahavijaya) 
at the cost of thirty-eight hundred thousands’.2%? The Line 
16 of the inscription mentions, Chaturo cha vediriya-gabhe 
thambhe patitha-payati, panatariya sata-sahase[/hi),23% which 
means ‘(He) sets up four columns inlaid with beryl at the 
cost of seventy-five hundred thousands’.?3? All these 
references testify to the economic prosperity of Kalinga. 
Besides the mention of these amount of coins, Kharavela 
must have spent enough money for military expenditions 
and other benevolent works mentioned in the inscription. 


The large amount of coins mentioned in the inscription 
definitely came to the royal treasury from the people in the 
form of land revenue and other taxes. There is a reference 
to the land revenue in the Line 13 of the inscription which 
states, katu{mj]jatharo-lfiJikhila barani siharani nivesayati 
satavisikanam[{pajriharehi 4% It means, ‘(He) builds excellent 
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towers with carved interiors and creates a settlement of a 
hundred masons, giving them exemption from land 
revenue’.24! There is no mention anywhere in the inscription 
about the amount of land revenue collected from the people. 
There is reference to taxes in the Line 6 and Line 7 and Line 
8 and Line 9 of the inscription. The Line 6 and Line 7 speak, 
bhisito cha Raja = s [ujya/{mJsamdasayamto sava-kara- 
vanam anugaha-anekani sata-sahasani visajati poram 
Janapadam.?24? It means, ‘Having been (re-) anointed (he 
while) celebrating the R@jasuya, remits all tithes and cesses, 
bestows many previleges (amounting to) hundreds of 
thousands on the city-corporation and the Realm- 
corporation’.2?*3 The Line 8 and Line 9 speak, 
yachhati..palava...kapa-rukhe haya-gaja-radha-saha-yamte 
sava-ghar-avasa-parivasane aginathiya sava-gahanam cha 
karayitum Bramhandanam jatim pariharam dadati 44 It has 
been translated as ‘(he) gives... with foliage Kalpa (wish 
fulfilling) trees, elephants, chariots with their drivers, 
houses, residences and rest houses. And to make all these 
acceptable (he) gives at a fire sacrifice exemption (from taxes) 
to the caste of Brahmanas’.245 Kharavela also brought huge 
amount of wealth from different territories during his military 
operations. 


Agriculture was in a flourishing condition. Irrigation 
facilities were provided to overcome the natural calamities. 
The Line 6 of the Hathigumpha inscription refers to the re- 
excavation of canal by Kharavela from Tanasuliya road to 
his capital.?46 The excavation of canal definitely promoted 
the condition of agriculture. Along with agriculture, there 
was also the development of industry. The notable industries 
of this period were stone masonry, carpentry, smithy and 
weaving.24” The sculptures in different caves of Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri make indirect reference to various 
industries. ‘Among household articles required for daily use, 
bed-sheets, stool, long seat, utensils like bowl, plate, pitcher, 
tray, toilets and others like casket, money purse, fans, 
umbrellas, garlands, wicker-stands, pots, etc., are depicted 
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on several occasion.”?”8 Ornaments like bangles, heavy 
anklets, necklace and kundalas are noticed in the sculptures 
of the Rani-gumpha.? The sculptures in some other caves 
also depict various type of ornaments. So it can be said that 
making of ornament as a profession was very much 
developed during the period. The textile industry for which 
Kalinga was famous from early times was also much 
advanced during Kharavela. In the sculptures of the 
Manchapuri caves, the king is depicted with a long dhoti as 
undergarment and an uttariya on the upper part of the 
body.25° ‘The two figures of rank worshipping the sacred 
tree with railings in Jaya-Vijaya gumpha are found wearing 
dhotis tightly fixed on the waist.’5! N.K. Sahu refers to some 
profes sional classes namely ‘basket makers, potters, leather 
workers, garlanders and sweet makers.’52 He also points 
out that many ‘trades and industries were by that time 
running through guilds of the respective artisans controlled 
by the headman who commanded considerable respect in 
the society.’253 


Kharavela's expeditions in different parts of India suggest 
various routes of communication. These routes served as 
trade-links with Kalinga. Kalinga was famous for its trade 
and commerce which was carried through land as well as 
the sea. The route towards northern India started from 
Kalinganagari, it passed through the areas of modern 
Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj and was connected with Rajagrha. 
From Rajagrha it ran through Anga to Pataliputra and from 
Pataliputra it ran through Kausambi towards Mathura which 
was an important trading centre having links with Taxila 
and Puskalavati.2™ ‘Towards south, Kalinga had a route that 
started from the capital of Kharavela and passed through 
Puri, Palura, further south Salihumdam, Sankaram, 
Ramatirtham, which were parts of ancient Kalinga and then 
Amaravati, Nagarjunakunda and Kaveripatanam.’255 
Towards the west the road ‘from Kalinganagari ran to the 
heart of the Satavahana kingdom and was connected with 
Paithan (ancient Mandhata) where from it passed up to the 
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Sea port Surparka (modern Sopara).”256 In the north-west, 
Kalinganagari was connected with Vidisa and Ujjain.27 ‘Most 
part of the trade was based on the principle of exchange of 
commodities, but there was scope for money transaction as 
well.’258 


The population of Kalinga during Kharavela cannot be 
exactly fixed and the Hathigumpha inscription is silent about 
it. But K.P. Jayaswal, taking the number of casualities of 
the Kalinga war into account, points out that the population 
of Kalinga during Asoka was about 3 millions and 8 hundred 
thousands. During Kharavela it was about 3% millions.25® 


Urbanization: 


The Line 3, Line 5, and Line 6 .of the Hathigumpha 
inscription contain references to the name of the capital of 
Kalinga. The Line 3 refers to Kalinganagari.?°° This 
Kalinganagari has been taken as the capital of Kalinga.26! 
In the Line 5 and Line 6, there is reference to Nagarim.2°? 
This Nagarim is same as Kalinganagari.?6% But B.M. Barua 
says that the name of the capital or more accurately that of 
the city of Kalinga is mentioned in the inscription as 
Khibira.?°* The term Khibira occurs in the Line 3 of the 
Hathigumpha inscription, but it is taken as the name of a 
Rishi.?65 Shashi Kant points out that Khibiram is the 
adjective of the city whose meaning is ‘the Abode of the 
Brave.’°6 There is no other reference to Khibira in the 
inscription. So it cannot be the capital of Kalinga. 


From the different measures taken by Kharavela for the 
development of Kalinganagari, it is clear that it was his 
capital. He repaired the gateways and fortification wall of 
Kalinganagari which had been damaged by a storm and laid 
out gardens. He entertained the people of Kalinganagari by 
organizing performances of acrobatism, dance, vocal and 
instrumental music and arranging festivals. He re-excavated 
a canal from Tanasuli to Kalinganagari. He built the Great 
Victory Palace in Kalinganagari.2? 
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K.P. Jayaswal and R.D. Banerji point out that 
Kalinganagari is ‘very likely now represented by 
Kalingapatanam’.2°8 But the features of Kalinganagari 
mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription are not 
represented in Kalingapatanam. The excavation at 
Sisupalgarh provides certain features by which it can be 
said that Kalinganagari is identical with Sisupalgarh. The 
excavation report says, 


‘To turn to the possibility of Sisupalgarh representing the 
site of Kalinganagara. The Hathigumpha inscription does 
not say anything about the distance and direction of the 
city of Kalinga from the Khandagiri-Udayagiri hills and 
therefore the city could be anywhere far or near 
irrespective of the location of the inscription. If the city 
was somewhere in the neighbourhood, the claim of 
Sisupalgarh has to be taken into consideration. According 
to the inscription, Kalinganagara was provided with 
fortifications and king Kharavela repaired the gateway 
and fortification wall which had been damaged by a storm. 
Now, no fortified town of comparable date except 
Sisupalgarh is known to exist near about the Khandagini- 
Udayagiri hills; secondly, the excavation did reveal a 
collapse and subsequent repair of the southern gateway- 
flank of the fortification. On these pieces of circumstantial 
evidence, a presumption is raised in favour of Sisupalgarh 
being identical with ancient Kalinganagara.’?69 


Material Culture : 


The excavation shows that Sisupalgarh was occupied 
between C. 300 B.C. and 350 A.D. The Early Period ranges 
from C. 300 B.C. to 200 B.C., Early-middle Period from C. 
200 B.C. to 100 A.D., Late-middle Period from C. 100 A.D. 
to 200 A.D. and Late Period from C. 200 A.D. to 350 A.D.279 
The Early Period is considered as formative stage of the 
Sisupalgarh culture.?”! But ‘the Early middle Period presents 
the Sisupalgarh culture in its full bloom. Herein the pottery 
got sophisticated and cértain evolved types made their 
appearance as the industry advanced. There was 
predominance of the bright-red polished ware which was 
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well fired and nicely finished. Besides, incised and applied 
decorative patterns were also used.””? Other materials which 
were obtained from various levels of the period included 
‘terracotta ear-ornaments, iron implements of peace and 
war and beads of agate, carnelian, quartz, etc.’.273 


Thus Kalinga established herself as an independent 
kingdom under Kharavela. He assumed the title 
Kalingadhipati or the Lord of Kalinga. He possessed a large 
standing army. By undertaking various public measures, 
he pleased his subjects. He provided a well-organized 
administrative system. 
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The detailed history of Kalinga immediately after 
Kharavela is not known. However, the inscriptions in the lower 
storey of the Manchapuri cave throw some light on the 
Mahameghavahana rule. Here, one inscription speaks, Airasa 
maharajasa Kali { m } gadhi patino Maha { megha ] vaha 
[nasa ] Kudepasirino Lena [ m }!, which means ‘the cave of 
Arya Mahameghavahana Maharaja Kudepasiri, the overlord 
of Kalinga”. From this inscription, the name of Kudepasiri 
as the ruler of Arya Mahameghavahana dynasty is evident. 
But it is not mentioned in the inscription whether Kudepastiri 
was predecessor or successor of Kharavela. N.K.Sahu 
considering the fact that the cave architecture is made from 
the top downwards, assigns the upper storey of the 
Manchapuri containing the inscription of the Chief queen 
of Kharavela to an earlier period than the lower storey having 
the inscription of Kudepasiri. On this basis he has taken 
Kudepasiri as the successor of Kharavela and says that he 
ruled Kalinga towards the end of the first century B.C.®. 
Another inscription in the same storey of the Manchapuri 
cave speaks, Kumara Vadukhasa Lenam*, meaning thereby 
‘the cave of Kumara Vadukha’.® Thus the name of Vadukha 
is known from this inscription. But there is no reference to 
Vadukha'’s relation with Kharavela or Kudepasiri. He is also 
not described as a king. The Guntupally inscription refers 
to Sada, the Mahamegha-vahana, ruling over Kalinga and 
Mahisaka in the early centuries of the Christian era.° An 
inscription is found from Velpuru in Guntur district of 
Andhra Pradesh. The text of the inscription speaks : 
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[ 1 ] namo Bhagavato [ 1 ] Ga[{ La] — 
Yasa Airasa Mahara [ ya] — 

{Sa} Hariti [ putasa ] [s ] ir[ i] — [Ma] — 
[ Sa] dasa di[ s ] i — [ dh Jarikaya 

[ V] — aya [ gava J. Bhitaga [ ha] — 

[ Sama ] da { pa j (po)] (e) ko [ niva ] hito (I)? 


Dopp WOH 


It is translated as ‘May there be well ! Obeisance to the 
Lord. One Mandapa for the Lord Bhitagrahaka has been 
completed by va who is the Drisi-dhrika (i.e. the female torch 
bearer) of the illustrious Maharaja Ma{na] sada, the son of 
Hariti (i.e. the queen belonging to Harita gotra), the Aira 
(and) the Galaveya’.® So the ruler mentioned in this 
inscription is Aira Maharaja Manasada. The time period of 
the inscription is about the first half of the second century 
A.D. The epithet aira used in this inscription is also found 
in the inscription of Kharavela. On this ground only, it is 
said that Manasada belonged to Chedi dynasty. But it is 
not the concrete evidence to put Manasada into the Chedi 
family. In the Velpuru inscription, there is no reference to 
Chedi-Mahameghavahana dynasty. Again the epithet 
Haritiputra is used by Manasada which is not found in the 
records of the Chedi-Mahameghavahanas of Kalinga. So 
Manasada'’s rule can not be considered as the Chedi rule. 


Evidences of the Satavahana rule in Orissa are found 
from different sources. N.K.Sahu says that the Satavahanas 
brought the Chedi rule in Kalinga to an end in the beginning 
of second century A.D.!° B.V.Krisha Rao also refers to the 
Satavahana occupation of Orissa.! The Satavahana rule is 
proved by the discovery of Satavahana coins at Sisupalgarh, 
Sangharama, Salinhundam and Ramatirtham. From the 
epigraphic source also, the Satavahana supremacy over 
Kalinga is known. The inscription of Siri-Pulumavyi 
Vasithiputa in the cave at Nasik refers to the extent of empire 
of Gaulamiputra Satakarmi. In the inscription, Gautamiputra 
Satakarni is described as Vijha-Chhavata-Parichata-Sahya- 
Kanhagiri-Macha-Siritana-Malaya-Mahida-Setagiri-Chakora- 
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pavatapatisa.!? It means that he was the ‘Lord of the 
mountains Vindhya, Chhavata, Parichata, Sahya, Kanhagiri, 
Macha, Siritana, Malaya, Mahendra, Setagiri, Chakora’.!3 
Among these mountains, N.K.Sahu locates Kanhagiri, 
Malaya, Mahendra, Setagiri and Chakora in the kingdom of 
Kalinga.! He identifies Krsnagiri or Kanhagiri with Krsnagiri 
mentioned in the Ganjam copper plate Grant of Madhava- 
varman II dated 300 Gupta era and places it in Ganjam 
district, Malaya is identified with Malayagiri near Pallahara 
in the Dhenkanal district, Mahendra is identified with 
famous Mahendragiri in Ganjam district, Svet agiri is 
identified with modern Srikakulam in Srikakulam district 
of Andhra Pradesh and Chakora is Chitra-kuta or the 
Chitrakuta hill in the Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh.!® 
So it is evident that Kalinga was under the control of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. Again taking Hiuen-Tsang’s 
accounts into consideration, it has been referred that 
Gautamiputra Satakarni’s empire comprised Po-lo-mo-ki-li 
(Parimalagiri) or modern Gandhagiri or Gandhamardanagiri 
on the borders of modern Sambalpur and Bolangir districts 
of Orissa and thus it shows that South Kosala also formed 
a part of the Satavahana empire.!¢ The sculptures of 
Udayagiri point out the Satavahana influence in Kalinga. In 
the sculptures of Udayagiri, the Yaksha images of Sanchi 
type are noticed. As Sanchi was under the occupation of 
Satavahana ruler Satakarni II, it can be said that there was 
Satavahana influence in Orissa which was political in 
nature.!” So from these evidences Satavahana rule in Orissa 
is proved. 


After the Satavahanas, various sources refer to the rule 
of a foreign race in Kalinga known as the Murundas. The 
Murumda rule is based on several evidences. There was the 
discovery of large hoards of Kushana and Puri-Kushana 
coins all over Orissa. These coins have been discovered in 
Gurbai salt factory in Puri district, in Jaugada in Ganjam 
district, in Bhanjakia in Mayurbhanj district, in the 
excavation at Viratagarh near Khiching in Mayurbhanj 
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district, in Sitabhinjhi in Keonjhar district and in Kayema 
hills in Jajpur region. Puri-Kushana coins are also found in 
the latest levels (C.A.D. 200-350) of Sisupalgarh.!8 Besides 
Puri-Kushana coins, copper coin of Huvishka and a gold 
coin are discovered from the Sisupalgarh excavation. ‘A 
copper coin of Huvishka in a worn out condition lay in layer 
3B about 5¥ feet below the surface. This coin can be dated 
to the last quarter of the second century A.D. The other, a 
gold coin bearing a standing Kushana figure on the obverse 
and a Roman bust on the reverse was recovered from the 
foundations of a wall, the floor of which is about 3 feet below 
the surface. This coin is ascribable to the second-third 
quarters of the third century A.D.!? 


The gold coin discovered from SiSupalgarh excavation 
has been examined by A.S.Altekar.2° The Brahmi legend 
found on the obverse of the coin is taken as Ma (ha) 
rajarajadhasa Dhamadamadhara (sa) which stands for 
Maharaja-rajadhi-raja-Dharmadamadharasya*?! As regards 
the time period of the coin, Alteker places it later than the 
time of Vasudeva I, C.200 A.D. and earlier than the period 
of Chandragupta 1.C.310 A.D., thus it is assigned to the 
third century A.D. Along with the coin, he takes literary 
works like the Brihatkalpavritti of the Jains as quoted in 
the Abhidhanarajendra and the Puranas into account. 
According to him Dharmadamadhara was a king of Murunda 
family ruling over a part of Bihar and Orissa. 


There is one epigraphic record for this period known as 
the Bhadrak inscription of Gana. The text of the inscription 
speaks : 


1. [ Siddham ] [ 1 ] Mah [ a] r{ a] ja-sir [ {]-Ganasa sa [ m 
8 1] 


[ M]} ulajap [ éna } d [ é} va 3dat [ a | 


2. [ adha? ]} vapa 80 (1) Mah [ a ] kulapatiayya-Agisa- 
ménam (na) Pani [ de ] Vadidam padichhidam [1] 
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SB let Li { adhivasa(si)Jka Bhada? |] Apavasa [Mahasa ] ra 
Ghali Adasama (1).4 


It is translated as ‘May there be success ! In the regnal 
year 8 of the illustrious Maharaja Gana. By Mulajapa are 
given 3 idols (and also) 80 (adha?) Vapas (of land). The 
apportionment (i.e. the land apportioned) at Panida is 
accepted by the venerable Agisama (Agnisarman), the 
Mahakulapati. Bhada (Bhadra}), Apavasa (Apavarsha?), 
Mahasara (Mahasara?), Ghali and Adasama (Atasarman) 
residents of "25 The inscription is placed in the second 
half of the third century A.D.2¢ N.K.Sahu says that the 
epithet Maharaja used in inscription suggests his 
subordinate position and Gana can be taken as a vasal of 
the Murunda king.” Referring to the grant mentioned in 
the Bhadrak inscription of Gana, B.P.Sahu says that ‘the 
point of inference, however, is the emergence of private 
ownership in land with direct control established over 
surplus production.’?8 


K.C.Panigrahi’s reading of the Bhadrak inscription is 
different from that of D.C.Sircar. K.C.Panigrahi reads the 
name of the king as Surasarmma.®® From palaeographic 
consideration he also assigns this inscription to the third 
century A.D. He takes Maharaja SuraSarmma as a 
subordinate ruler under Murunda ruling family.3° 


R.D.Banerji refers to Kushana rule in Orissa and says, 
‘the so-called Mughal invasion of Orissa was really the 
conquest of the country by the Kushana foreigners’.3! He 
further says, ‘it is quite possible that when Northern and 
Southern Bihar were annexed to the empire of the great 
Kushanas, Orissa and the Eastern sea-board as far as 
Rushikulya and Languliya were also conquered’.3* But the 
sources do not prove the existence of the Kushana rule in 
Orissa. There was the discovery of coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka, but they have always been discovered in 
association with the Puri-Kushana coins which are ascribed 
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to a date later by at least one century than that of coins 
Kanishka and Huvishka and there is no discovery of 
independent hoard of Kushana coins.3 Again it can be 
argued that Gautamiputra Satakarni who was a 
contemporary of Huvishka was ruling over Orissa. His rule 
over Orissa is known from the Nasik cave inscription. So it 
can be said that when Gautamiputra Satakarni was ruling 
over Orissa, at the same time there could not be any Kushana 
rule in Orissa.™ ‘The imitated Kushana coins came to be 
used in Orissa when Kushana empire was a thing of the 
past’.3® Definitely the period can be ascribed to the 
Murundas. 


During the Satavahana and Murunda occupation of 
Orissa, all the elements of the state were not visible. When 
Orissa was under the Satavahanas and the Murundas, 
naturally it lost one of the vital aspects of the state which 
was sovereignty. Because here, sovereignty rested at the 
hands of the alien powers. 


In the second half of the fourth century A.D., the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta refers to 
various small kingdoms of Orissa. The lines 19 and 20 of 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription describe his campaign 
against twelve states of Deccan. These lines speak, 
Kausalaka-Mahéndra-Mah [{ a | Kantaraka-Vyaghraraja- 
Kauralaka-Mantaraja-Paishtapuraka-Mahéndra-giri 
Kautturaka-Svamidatt-Airandapallaka-Damana- 
Kancheyaka-Vishnugop avamuktaka-Nilaraja- Vaingeyaka- 
Hastivarmma-Pa lakkak- Ograséna-Daivarashtraka-Kubéra- 
Kausthalapuraka-Dhananjaya-prabhriti-sarvva-dakhina- 
patha-rajagrahana-m6 ksh-anugraha-janita-pratap- Onmisra- 
mahabhagyasya 3° 


These lines are translated as ‘whose great good fortune 
was mixed with, so as to be increased by (his) glory produced 
by the favour shown in capturing and then liberating 
Mahéndra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara, 
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Mamntaraja of Kérala, Mahéndra of Pishtapura, Svamidatta 
of Kottura on the hill, Damana of Erandapalla, Vishnugopa 
of Kanchi, Nilaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vengi, 
Ugraséna of Palakka, Kubéra of Dévarashtra, Dhanamjaya 
of Kusthalapura and all othcr kings of the region of the 
south’.?? 


Of these twelve states mentioned in the inscription, some 
are situated in Orissa. Kosala is same as Daksina-Kosala 
identified with Raipur, Bilaspur districts of Madhya Pradesh 
and Sambalpur district of Orissa. Mahakantara is identified 
by R.C.Majumdar and S.Chattopadhayaya with the forest 
regions in Jeypore area of Orissa.®® Mahtab assigns 
Mahakantara region to the forest areas of the districts of 
Sambalpur, Bolangir, Kalahandi and Koraput.3? Korala state 
is identified with Sonepur area of Bolangir district.4° 
Pishtapura is taken as Pithapuram in the Godavari district.! 
Kottura is the modern Kothoor, situated at a distance of 
twelve miles south east of Mahendragiri in Ganjam.??® 
Erandapalla is identified with different places by different 
authorities. But its identification with a place near the 
Chicacole Railway Station, still bearing the ancient name 
seems to be certain.“? Devarashtra is identified with the 
Yellamanchili taluk of Vizagapatam district.“ Thus it is clear 
that Orissa was divided into petty political units. According 
to the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, Samudragupta did not 
annex these territories into his empire. The political structure 
of Orissa was not altered by him. 


However, the use of the Gupta era is marked in several 
copper plate grants. The lines 2 and 3 of the Sumandala 
copper plate state, Varttamana-Gupta-rajyé varsha-Sata- 
dvayé panchasad-uttare.4? D.C. Sircar takes it is the year 
250 of the Gupta era.¢ The Kanas Copper plate of Sri Loka 
Vigraha is also dated in the Gupta era. The lines 2 and 3 of 
the copper plate state, pravarttamané Gupta-kala-samva 
(samva) tsare aSity-uttara-sata-dvaye.”? Thus it is dated in 
280 Gupta era corresponding to 599-600 A.D. Besides the 
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Sumandala Copper plate and Kanas Copper plate, the Gupta 
era is also used in the Ganjam copper plate of Madhavaraja 
Il which is dated in Gupta era 300. Here, in the Ganjam 
copper plate, the term Guptaude'is used.48 


Taking the word varttamana-Gupta-r@jyé of the 
Sumandala copper plate into consideration, D.C.Sircar 
suggests the existence of the Gupta rule in Orissa. 
S.N.Rajaguru also points out that the words Pravarttamané 
Gupta kale and varttamana Gupta-rajye show the inclusion 
of the kingdom in the Gupta empire.? He further says that 
the word Gupta-rajye suggests the control of the land by 
the Guptas and the Vigrahas were acting as the viceroys of 
the Guptas in Kalinga and Tosali.5° 


N.K.Sahu gives his own theory that Orissa was not 
included in the Gupta empire. According to him the word 
vartamana used in the Sumandala copper plate should not 
mean the sense of existing, ‘but it actually conveys the sense 
of pravarttamana meaning promulgated’.5! Again he says 
that the word pravarttamana is used in the Kanas copper 
plate and both Sumandala copper plate and Kanas copper 
plate show ‘250 and 280 of the era promulgated in the Gupta 
rajya and they do not convey any sense of existence of the 
Gupta kingdom in the years 250 and 280 of the same era.’ 
His another argument is that after Samudragupta, Mathara 
dynasty of Kalinga established their supremacy from the 
Mahanadi in the north to the Godavari and even upto Krsna 
in the south and in their copper plates they appeared 
independent and did not acknowledge the authority of the 
Guptas.” In 569-70 A.D., there was the complete collapse 
of the Gupta empire and the Gupta era can be taken as one 
of the standard eras of India which was used even after the 
fall of the Gupta rule.” 


It can be pointed out here that Samudragupta launched 
his campaign in Orissa not through the easy route of 
Balasore, Cuttack and Puri districts. He followed the forest 
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areas of western and southern part of Orissa. By the 
invasions of Mahapadma Nanda and ASoka in pre-Christian 
centuries, the coastal belt mainly remained under Magadha 
and was Aryanised. But Samudragupta'’s campaign led to 
the expansion of Aryan culture in the tribal belt of western 
and southern Orissa although his motive was not permanent 
occupation of the area.’? 


The period roughly from C.400 A.D. witnessed the rise 
of a number of dynasties in different parts of Orissa. The 
different dynasties formed their kingdoms at the local and 
sub-regional levels and the period is notable for the formation 
of various sub-regional states. 


Matharas : 


After the South Indian campaign of Samudragupta, the 
Matharas arose on the political scene of Kalinga. The 
Mathara grants do not provide any date. But they were 
assigned to a period in the middle of the fourth century 
A.D.5° From palaeographic point of view, their records are 
placed roughly to fourth-fifth centuries A.D.°” During this 
period, the names of two or three dynasties are known from 
different authorities. D.C.Sircar refers to three different 
dynasties namely the Matharas, Pitrbhaktas and the 
Vasisthas.’® N.K.Sahu takes them into two distinct dynasties 
namely the Matharas and the Vasisthas and according to 
him the term Pitrbhakta had no dynastic significance.’? But 
S.N.Rajaguru considers that all of them, the Matharas, 
Pitrbhaktas and Vasisthas belonged to only one dynasty 
known as the Matharas.®° But it can be said here that 
N.K.Sahu’s view is based on the latest research. He has 
analysed the copper plate grants and points out that in the 
copper plate grants, Ananta Saktivarman and Saktivarman 
call themselves as the ornament of the Mathara kula whereas 
Maharaja Anantavarman describes himself as the moon of 
the Vasistha family. Thus it clearly shows that the Matharas 
and the Vasisthas were two separate families.°! Different 
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scholars give different geneology of the Matharas. 
B.V.Krishna Rao takes Saktivarman (C.350 A.D.—365 A.D.) 
as the first ruler and Visakhavarman (C.430 A.D.—440 A.D.) 
as the last ruler. But N.K.Sahu takes Visakhavarman as 
the first ruler of the dynasty.°? Visakhavarman issued the 
Koroshanda copper plates from Sripura.® Sripura was the 
original area over which the Matharas started their rule in 
the beginning. G.Ramdas has identified Sripura, mentioned 
in the copper plate, with Siripuram in the Vizagapatam 
district and it is situated three miles south of Nagavali river.65 
But S.N.Rajaguru has identified Sripura with modern Batia- 
Siripura in the Parlakimedi region of Ganjam.°é The 
identification given by S.N.Rajaguru is the most accepted 
one because the village Koroshanda from where the copper 
plates have been discovered is situated within one mile from 
Batia-Siripura. Koroshanda village lies at a distance of eight 
miles north-east of Parlakimedi town®”. So the Matharas 
started their rule over a small area of southern Orissa, in 
Parlakimedi region during VisSakhavarman. 


Umavarman, the successor of VisSakhavarman was a 
powerful ruler. His four copper plates namely Baranga plates, 
Dhavalapeta plates, Tekkali plates and Vrihatproshtha grant 
show the extent of his empire. The place of issue of the 
Baranga plates of Umavarman was Sunagara and it was 
issued in the sixth regnal year.®® Here, there is the reference 
to the grant of the village Hemandaka in Bhilinga-bhoga 
Vishaya. This Bhilinga-bhoga Vishaya has been identified 
with village Bhilingi near Baranga in the Chikati Taluk.®® 
So from this grant it is known that his empire was extended 
to the Chikati region in Ganjam district. The Dhavalapeta 
plates were issued from Sunagara and refer to the grant of 
a village of Kuttura situated in the Mahéndra bhoga.?’° The 
village Kuttura mentioned in the Dhavala-peta plates is taken 
as Kottura which was ruled by Svamidatta during 
Samudragupta's campaign and Kottura is the modern village 
Kothoor, twelve miles south-west of the Mahéndra 
mountains.”’! The headquarters Sunagara is called as Nagara 
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by M.Narasimham and it is identified with modern 
Mukhalingam by him.’? The Tekkali plates were issued from 
Vardhamanapura in the ninth regnal year.’? This 
Vardhamanapura is identified with Vadama in the Palkonda 
taluk of Visakhapatnam district.” So this grant shows the 
further extension of Umavarman'’s kingdom. The 
Vrihatprostha grant was issued from Simhapura in the 
thirlieth regnal year and in this grant, the title of the King 
Umavarman was Kalingadhipati.’P Simhapura has been 
identified with modern Singapuram (or Singupuram) in 
Srikakulam district.’¢ His title Kalingadhipati or Lord of 
Kalinga definitely suggests that he had an extensive empire. 
He started his rule over a small principality. But he extended 
his kingdom at last between Mahéndra in the north and 
Nagavali in the south.’” So he brought a large area under 
his control. 


The detailed achievements of Sankaravarman are not 
known. There is an indirect reference to him in the Ragolu 
plates of Saktivarman. Here, Maharaja Saktivarman, son 
and successor of Sankaravarman, describes himself as 
Vasishthiputra, the son of VaSsishti.’® This shows that 
Sankaravarman married a princess of Vasishta family who 
ruled over Devarashtra and this matrimonial alliance 
considerably helped the Matharas in the subsequent period 
for the occupation of the Middle Kalinga and the South 
Kalinga.” The Ragolu plates of Saktivarman were issued 
from Pishtapura, modern Pithapuram in Godavari district, 
in the thirteenth regnal year.&® So it indicates the extension 
of the Mathara kingdom towards the southern region. In 
the Ragolu plates, Saktivarman is described as 
Kalingadhipati. The Ningondi grant of Prabhanjanavarman 
describes the territorial extent of Saktivarman'’s empire. It 
mentions Krsnavenna Mahanadyan-taram svapraja dharmen 
anusasinah Sri-Saktivarmano.®! It means that Saktivarman 
ruled according to the religious laws over the entire area 
remaining between the Krishnaveni or Krsna and the 
Mahanadi.®? It has been pointed out that Saktivarman 
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defeated the Salankayanas and proceeded towards the 
territory of the Pallavas.®? During Saktivarman, the Mathara 
territory was extended to the farthest limit. The Northern 
and the Southern Kalinga were unified by him.® 


The decline of the Mathara empire started with the reign 
of Ananta Saktivarman. He issued the Andhavarman plates 
and the Sakunaka grant. The Andhavaram plates were 
issued from Vijayapura where the king was camping with 
his army.®® It has been suggested that he was fighting with 
the Salankayanas of Vengi.58 But N.K.Sahu opines that 
Ananta Saktivarman fought with the Visnukundin power, 
not with the Salankayanas and was defeated by the 
Visnukundin ruler Madhavavarman 1.8” B.V.Krishna Rao 
points out that the Visnukundin empire was the source of 
danger to the Mathara sovereignty in Kalinga and the 
Visnukundins made the first attempt to occupy and unite 
the Southern Kalinga into Andhra.5’® The place of issue of 
the Sakunaka grant was Simhapura.®? So the plates were 
not issued from Pishtapura which was the headquarters of 
Saktivarman. ‘It can be presumed from the Sakunaka grant 
of Ananta Saktivarman that the Mathara family lost its hold 
in the Godavari region where Pishtapura {i.e. Pithapuram) 
was situated and its sway was confined to North Kalinga 
with Simhapura as its capital.’”° The Bobbili plates! and 
the Komarti plates® of Chandavarman and the Ningondi 
grant of Prabhanjanavarman®? were also issued from 
Simhapura. Nanda Prabhanjana Varman issued Chicacole 
and Baranga plates. The Chicacole plates were issued from 
Sarapalli.?* His Baranga plates were issued from 
Vardhhamanapura.®® As these Chicacole and Baranga plates 
were not issued from Simhapura, it suggests further loss of 
the Mathara territory and definitely the position of Nanda 
Pravanjana Varman had been reduced to a great extent 
although he used the title Sakala-Kalingadhipati By the 
end of the fifth century A.D., there was the collapse of the 
Mathara Kingdom. 
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Side by side with the conquest of the territories, the 
Matharas provided a sound administrative system. The king 
could not rule in an arbitrary manner. That the king ruled 
his subjects according to the religious law is known from 
the Ningondi grant of Pravanjana Varman in which there is 
the reference praja dharmen anuSasinah?°. There were 
several administrative units in the Mathara kingdom. The 
Koroshanda plates of ViSakhavarman refer to Korashodaka- 
Panchali®?, the Dhavalapeta plates of Umavarman refer to 
Mahendra-bhoga Vishaya,®°8 the Vrihatprostha grant of 
Umavarman refers to Dantayavagu-bhoga,®?® the Baranga 
plates of Umavarman refer to Bhilinga-bhoga Vishaya,! °° 
the Sakunaka grant of Ananta Saktivarman refers to 
Varahavarttini-Vishaya!®°! and the Ragolu plates of 
Saktivarman refer to Kalinga-Vishaya.!®?2 The terms panchali, 
bhoga and Vishaya were used to denote district.!°® The 
names of different villages like Tapoyaka, Kuttura, Vrihat 
proshtha, Hemandaka, Andoreppa, Sakunaka, Rakal.uva, 
Tiritthanavataka, Kohetura, Deyavata, Hanarava and 
Ningondi are mentioned in the various copper plates of the 
Matharas. 


The king was assisted by a group of officers. The 
Koroshanda plates of ViSakhavarman mention the title of 
an officer as Ajnabhogika.!°4 The Ajnabhogika is taken as 
the Registrar.’ 8 DesSakshapata-ladhikrta finds mention in 
the Vrihatproshtha grant!°¢ and Baranga plates!®” of 
Umavarman, in the Andhavaram plates!®8 and the Sakunaka 
grant!® of Ananta Saktivarman and in the Bobbili plates of 
Chandavarman.!!° This DeSakshapatala denotes the record 
keeper.!!! But Mahtab mentions that DeSakshapataladhikrta 
means Accountant General.!!? From the copper plates it 
appeared that the office of DeSakshapataladhikrta was 
hereditary. In the Andhavaram plates of Ananta 
Saktivarman, Matrvara was the DeSakshapataladhikrta.!!3 
His father Haridatta also occupied this office. The Bobbili 
plates of Chandavarman reveal that Rudradatta, son of 
Matrvara was also the Desalkshapataladhikrta.!!“ Amatya 
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as an officer is mentioned in the Baranga plates of 
Umavarman!!® and in the Ragolu plates of Saktivarman.!!6 
Amatya was no doubt, a minister. The title Kumaramatya 
is found in the Sakunaka grant of Ananta Saktivarman.!!7 
Kumaramatya is considered as Assistant Minister by 
Mahtab.!!8 Another officer Talavarais also known from the 
Sakunaka grant.!!? This Talavara is taken as revenue-officer 
by N.K.Sahu,!2° but Mahtab has taken it as the Chief 
Justice.!®! The Ningondi grant of Prabhanjana Varman gives 
the title of an officer as Mahapratihara.!®? Mahapratihara 
refers to Chamberlain.!23 Ditaka is mentioned in the 
Sakunaka grant of Ananta Saktivarman.!?* Ditaka is taken 
to mean as ‘the Executor of royal orders’.!25 King occupied 
the highest position in the affairs of the administration. There 
was no divine right theory of kingship in the administrative 
set up.!26 


The Mathara period witnessed development in the 
economic sphere. The Mathara copper plates do not throw 
light on trade and commerce, ‘but the contemporary records 
found in the Gupta and Vakataka empires indicate that the 
principal trade during the period was carried on through 
guilds and corporations not only of merchants but also of 
the workers like weavers, potters, oilmen and stone- 
cutters’. 27 So it can be said that there were different 
professional groups. In Kalinga, the important items of trade 
included fine clothes, cocoanuts, spices, indigo, ivory 
articles, incense and drugs.!?28 The king of Kalinga is 
mentioned in the Raghuvamsa as the lord of the Sea and 
Kalinga had trade relations with foreign countries like 
Burma, Siam, Cambodia and Indonesia.!?® The Tekkali 
plates, Dhavalapeta plates and Vrihatproshtha grant of 
Umavarman and the Komarti plates of Chandavarman 
mention two kinds of taxes namely méya and hiranya. These 
two terms, méya and hiranya also find mention in the 
Ningondi grant of Prabhanjanavarman. D.C.Sircar takes 
méya as the share of the produce and hirarya as tax in 
cash.!3° The Ningondi grant further refers to a denomination 
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of coin. The line-15 of the grant speaks about the annual 
tax fixed at two hundred panas.!3! 


The copper plates of the Matharas suggest that they 
possessed a well-organised army. The Andhavaram plates 
of Ananta Saktivarman describe that ‘the king was camping 
with his army (hasty-asva-skandhavarat)!3?, So his army 
consisted of elephants and horses. The official designation, 
Mahabaladhikritais found in the Sakunaka grant of Ananta 
Saktivarman.!33 Mahabaladhikrita was the Supreme head 
of the army.!34 Besides Mahabaladhikrita, other military 
officers like Dandanayakais mentioned in the Andhavaram 
plates!35 and Dandaneta is mentioned in the Sakunaka 
grant.!3¢ Dandanayaka and Dandaneta are taken as the 
General and the commander of a contingent respectively. !3? 


In the Mathara period, there was also the development 
of urban centres. The Tekkali plates of Umavarman and the 
Baranga plates of Nanda Prabhanjanavarman were issued 
from Vardhamanapura. From the place Simhapura, a large 
number of copper plates like the Vrihatproshtha grant of 
Umavarman, Sakunaka grant of Ananta Saktivarman, 
Bobbili plates and Komarti plates of Chandavarman, the 
Ningondi grant of Prabhanjanavarman were issued. 
Simhapura was an important urban centre. The Ragolu 
plates of Saktivarman were issued from Pishtapura. 
Pishtapura was an important town which also finds mention 
in the Allahabad Pillar Prasasti of Samudragupta. 
Vardhamanapura, Simhapura and Pishtapura were some 
of the major urban centres during the Mathara rule. The 
towns were connected by roads with Utkal in the north, 
Kosala in the West and Vengi in the south.!38 


The Matharas issued a large number of land grants to 
the Brahmanas. The Koroshanda grant of Visakhavarman 
is considered as the first one. It refers to the grant of the 
village Tapoyaka in Korashodaka-panchali to Vishnusarman 
Sreshthisar-mman, Agnisarman, Nagasarman and 
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Sivasarmman of Atreya-gotra.!3? The Baranga plates of 
Umavarman shows the grant of the village Hemandaka of 
the Bhilingabhoga Vishayato Brahmana Vishnu Sarman.!4° 
Tekkali plates of Umavarman register the donation of the 
village Astinavéra or Havera as a tax [ree agrahara to the 
Brahmana Yasasarman.’*! The Dhavalapeta plates of 
Umavarman reveal the grant of the village Kottura situated 
in the Mahendra bhoga to a Brahmana Khallasvamin.!42 
Vrihatprostha grant of Umavarman records the donation of 
the village Vrihatprostha to a Brahmana Haridatta.!3 Ragolu 
plates of Saktivarman register the grant of the village 
Rakaluva to Brahmana Kumarasarman.!44 In the 
Andhavarman plates of Ananta Saktivarman, there is the 
reference to the grant of the village Andoreppa to Brahmanas 
of different gotras.!45 Ananta Saktivarman's Sakunaka grant 
mentions the gift of the village Sakunaka in Varahavarttini 
district to two Brahmana brothers, NagaSarman and 
Durggasarman.!4¢ The Bobbili plates of Chandavarman 
record the gift of the village Tiritthana to the Brahmanas of 
various gotras.!? The Komarti plates of Chandavarman refer 
to the grant of the village KOohetura to the Brahmana 
Devasarman.!48 The Ningondi grant of Prabhanjana-varman 
reveals that the village Ningondi was made an agrahara and 
granted to Brahmanas of different gotras and charanas.!4? 
Chicacole plates of Nanda Prabhanjanavarman register the 
grant of the village Deyavata to Brahmana 
HarischandraSsvami.!5° Nanda Prabhanjanavarman’s 
Baranga grant records the donation of the village Singhala 
to the Brahmanas of different gotras.!5! The large number 
of land grants indicate the expansion of agriculture. 


The Mathara copper plates also throw light on the 
religious condition. In the Koroshanda plates Visakhavarman 
used the title Paramadaivata and Paramabhattara- 
kapadabhakta.!5? The title Paramadaivata is also found in 
the Dhavalapeta plates of Umavarman,!®® Sakunaka grant 
of Ananta Saktivarman,!”“ Komarti plates of 
Chandavarman!®® and Baranga plates of Nanda Pravanjana 
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varman.!5° The Andhavaram plates describe Ananta 
Saktivarman a Paramadaivataas well as a devout worshipper 
at the feet of Narayana.!°” The title Paramabhagavata was 
used by the king Chandavarman in his Bobbili plates! and 
by the king Nanda Prabhanjana Varman in his Chicacole 
plates.!®? The Ningondi grant of Prabhanjana Varman 
mentions the title of the king as Bhagavat-Svami 
Narayanapadanudhyata.!®® ‘It seems reasonable to suggest 
that the Matharas deliberately patronised brahmanic 
sacrifices and Bhagavata religion to gain both legitimacy in 
the eyes of the people and to provide an answer to the ethical 
demand and spirit of the newly emerging socio-economic 
pattern’.!6! 


In the social sphere, the Brahmanas were treated with a 
high respect. The Ragolu plates of Saktivarman refer to the 
term Grihapatiin the line-4.!°2 The term Kutumbinis found 
in the Mathara records. Kutumbins are taken to mean 
householders.!®3 ‘The emergence of the Kutumbin and 
Gahapati is indicative of the transition to a higher level of 
economy —a full-fledged agrarian economy’.!°“ A notable 
development was the use of Sansknit as the official language. 
Some of the stanzas from the DharmasSastras were written 
in the copper plates of the Matharas. 


So it is clear from the analysis that the Matharas formed 
a sub-regional kingdom and tried to revive the glory of 
Kalinga. 


Nalas : 


The Nalas ruled mainly in the fifth and sixth centuries 
over Koraput and Kalahandi districts of Orissa and Bastar 
district of Madhya Pradesh. Their rule is evident from the 
epigraphic and numismatic records. The Rithapur plates of 
Bhavattavarman,!®? Kesaribeda plates of Arthapati,!66 the 
Podagadh stone inscription of Skandavarman!®’ and Rajim 
stone inscription of Vilasatunga!®® are the four epigraphic 
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records found for the study of the Nalas. S.N.Rajaguru has 
added a new inscription to the list known as Pandiapathar 
copper plates inscription of Bhimasena of Nala family.!69 
Gold coins of the Nala kings have been discovered in 1939 
at the village Edenga in the Kondegaon tahsil of Bastar.!7° 
Taking the Nala records into consideration, B.V.Krishna Rao 
mentions the extent of Nala empire. ‘It seems to have 
bounded by the river Vani-Ganga (Wain Ganga) on the west, 
the Indravati on the south, the great mountain range known 
as Malaya-giri or the Eastern Ghats on the east and the 
Meikal (Mekala) range in the north."!”! Their original capital 
was Pushkari which is identified with Podagadh situated in 
the Koraput district of Orissa. ‘Bastar-Koraput-Kalahandi 
region with the capital at Podagada in its centre was the 
cradle of culture and original homeland of the Nalas.’!”? The 
Nalas take themselves to be the descendants of epic King 
Nala of Nisada and they are described in the Vayu and 
Brahmanda Puranas as kings of Kosala.!73 


Thirty two coins of the Nalakings are found from Edenga. 
Of these, twenty nine coins belonged to Varaharaja, one coin 
to Bhavadatta and two coins to Arthapati.!” From the 
examination of the characters of the coins, it is known that 
Varaharaja was the earliest ruler and Arthapati was the latest 
one among the three kings.!”° The large number of coins of 
Varaharaja definitely snow that he was an independent ruler. 
During the reign of Bhavadattavarman, the Nala empire was 
extended to the farthest limit. His Rithapur Copper plates 
were issued from Nandivardhan.!”° This Nandivardhana is 
same as Nandur in the Yeotmal taluq of the Central 
Provinces.!”” But Nandivardhana was the principal area of 
the Vakatakas. Thus it indicates the occupation of the 
Vakataka area by the Nala king Bhavadatta-varman. The 
Vakataka king Narendrasena was defeated by 
Bhavadattavarman and the Vakataka capital Nandivardhana 
was occupied by Bhavadatta.!”® After occupying the 
Vakataka area, he went to Prayaga. It can be pointed out 
that Prayaga was not the limit of his empire, but from this 
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holy place he made land donation. During 
Bhavadattavarman, the Nala kingdom was extended from 
Berar to Bilaspur and Koraput.!”? In the reign of the Nala 
King Arthapatiraja, the Vakataka area no longer remained 
under his control. The Kesaribeda plates of Arthapati were 
issued from Pushkari.!8° He did not issue copper plates from 
Nandivardhana. It demonstrates that he lost his control over 
the Vakataka area. Again, from the side of the Vakatakas, 
in the Balaghat plates, Prthivishena II is regarded as ‘being 
receptable of splendour and forbearance, who raised (his) 
sunken family’.!8! Prthvishena II defeated Arthapatiraja, 
removed him from the Vakataka kingdom and after removal 
from Nandivardhana, the Kesaribeda plates were issued by 
Arthapati from Pushakari.!&® It is known from the verses 2 
to 4 of the Podagadh stone inscription that Skandavarman 
recovered the lost sovereignty of the Nala dynasty and 
repopulated the deserted capital Pushkari.!83 So it seems 
that Skandavarman succeeded in expelling the Vakatakas 
from the Nala territory for some period. But it has been 
pointed out here that Skandavarman probably ruled 
contemporaneously with the Vakataka ruler Harisgena of 
Basim branch and the Ajanta inscription records the 
inclusion of Gujarat, Malwa, South Kosala, Andhra and 
Kuntala in the empire of Harisena.!8“ The occupation of 
South Kosala shows the discomfiture of the Nalas and it 
can be said that Skandavarman was defeated by Harisena.!85 


The downfall of the Nala empire started with the defeat 
of Skandavarman. In the subsequent period, the Nalas were 
referred in some of the inscriptions. The Rajim stone 
inscription of Vilasatunga refers to three Nala kings namely 
Prithiviraja, Viruparaja and Vilasatunga.!8¢ No date is 
mentioned in the inscription, but on palaeographical 
consideration, it is placed later than eighth or ninth centuries 
A.D. by Cunningham and about middle of the eighth century 
A.D. by D.R. Bhandakar.!8? N.K.Sahu suggests that 
PanduvamSsi King Tivaradeva defeated Vilasatunga.!88 Even 
after the disappearance of the Nalas from history, 
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S.N.Rajaguru refers to a Nala king named Maharajadhiraja 
Bhimasena Deva ruling over Khindirasrnga-mandala in 
Ganjam.!®? His plates were found from Pandiapathar near 
Aska in Ganjam district. The inscription describes, ‘From 
(the city of) Bhimapura the Maharajadhiraja (and) 
ParameSvara Bhimasenadeva who is an ornament of the 
Nalodbhava family, who ruled the entire Khindirasrnga 
mandala with great ability and prowess of his own arms’. !2° 
The date of the inscription calculated according to the 
Bhauma era is 926 A.D.!9! 


As regards the theory of kingship, the Nalas ‘professed 
the theory of divine origin of kingship and believed that upon 
them was bestowed the glory of royalty by Maheswara (Siva) 
and Mahasena (Karttikeya). Rulers like Arthapati frequently 
bore the epithet Bhattaraka conveying the sense of 
divinity.’!?2 From the Nala inscriptions, it is known that the 
king was the head in the affairs of administration. The verse- 
9 of the Podagadh stone inscription speaks, ‘whoever 
transgresses the order of the king, that low born (one) will 
commit offence against the king'.!°3 The Nala kings were 
guided by religious principles. The king was assisted by a 
group of officers. The Kesaribeda plates of Arthapati!®* and 
Rithapur plates of Bhavattavarman!?° refer to 
Rahasyadhikrta Chulla, the Podagadh stone inscription of 
Skandavarman refers to the General Pritibhagavata and 
composer Malina!®6 and the Rajim stone inscription of 
Vilasatunga refers to Jalahasti’s son Sutradhara 
Durggahasti, the engraver.!®? Rahasyadhikrtais considered 
as an influential officer in the central administration.!®® 
S.N.Rajaguru describes Rahasyadhikrtaas the Con{idential 
Officer.!2? There were also several administrative divisions 
of the Nala kingdom. In this Nala inscriptions there is 
reference to ‘rajya, mandala, rastra, bruhadbhoga, bhoga, 
visaya, pura, grama, viruka, latika and janapada and it is 
presumed that the Nala empire was administratively divided 
into those units’.2°° 
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The picture of the economic prosperity of the Nalas can 
be derived from the issue of a large number of gold coins 
which have been discovered from Edenga. They also 
prescribed a taxation system. In the Rithapur plates, it is 
mentioned that the donated village was free from all taxes, 
tolls, and custom duties.2°! In the Podagadh stone 
inscription, there is reference to a holding as permanently 
tax-free.2°? C.B.Patel on the basis of the terms like 
Sarvakaravisarjitah used in the lines 5 and 6 of the 
Kesaribeda plates and in the line 12 of the Rithapur plates, 
ASsulkah, Karapravartanam used in the lines 13, 14 and 15 
of the Rithapur plates and Sadakara Visarjittamused in the 
line 8 of the Podagadh inscription, names the taxes as kara 
and sulka.2% Kara is taken to mean land tax and sulka as 
octroi duties.2°4 A notable feature was the measurement of 
land. The Rithapur plates mention that the donated village 
Kadambagiri was ten nivarltanas in extent.2°5 The 
boundaries of the village are also described in the copper 
plate. The period also witnessed the development of trade 
and commerce. ‘Trade routes from Kalinga to Kosala, as 
well as, to central and northern India, passed through their 
kingdom and rivers like Indravati and Godavari connected 
it with Vengi and other territories in the South.”2°6 


The information about the army of the Nalas can be 
obtained from their inscriptions. There is the use of the 
term ‘Bhata in the Kesaribeda plates, in the Rithapur plates 
and in the Podagadh stone inscription. Bhata refers to the 
soldiers.?%” In the Rithapur plates, there is also the use of 
another term ‘Vahah’. The term ‘may either stand for a horse 
in particular or a conveyance in general.’®%8 The weapons of 
the Nala soldiers like swords, shields, bow and arrow and 
javelins are known from the study of the memorial pillars 
found in the Podagadh region.?%? The discovery of several 
terracotta figures of horse-riders and horses and a short 
irondragger from the ruins of the Podagadh fort throws light 
on the Nala soldiers and their equipments.2!° 
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In the sphere of urbanisation, mention may be made of 
two important towns, Pushkari and Nandivardhana. 
Pushkari is the modern Podagadh of Koraput district and it 
was a developed town during the Nalas.2!! Nandivardhana 
was occupied by Bhavadattavarman, but it was lost after 
his reign. So for some days, Nandivardhana became a seat 
of Nala administration, but it was in fact, the capital of the 
Vakatakas. 


Like the Matharas, the Nalas also gave land-grants to 
the Brahmanas. The Rithapur plates show the donation of a 
village named Kadambagiri-grama to Matradhyaryya and 
his eight sons.?!? The Kesaribeda plates refer to the grant of 
the village, Késélaka-grama by the king Arthapati to the 
Brahmanas named Durgaryya, Raviraya and Ravidattarya.?2!3 
The line-25 of the Rithapur plates speaks, Svasti go- 
brahmana Prajabhyah Siddhirastu,?!“ which means ‘(May 
there be) prosperity to the cows, Brahmanas and subjects’.2!5 
So here, the well being of the cows is noticed side by side 
with the Brahmanas and the subjects. ‘The emphasis on 
the importance of cattle in the forest tracts of the Nalas 
should be appreciated ii the context of agrarian expansion 
and spread of brahmanic culture’.?!6 


Vigrahas: 


The rule of the Vigrahas is evident from the Sumandala 
Copper plates of Dharmaraja of the time of Prithivivigraha?!? 
and the Kanas Copper plates of Lokavigraha.?!® In the 
Sumandala Copper plates, 250 Gupta era is mentioned, 
which corresponds to 569 A.D. and the date of the Kanas 
Copper plates is 280 Gupta era which corresponds to 599 
or 600 A.D. Thus the Vigrahas were ruling in the later half 
of the sixth century A.D. The lines 3 and 4 of Sumandala 
plates speak, Kalinga-rastram anusasati Sri-Prithivivigraha 
bhattaraka,?!? which means that Prithivivigraha was ruling 
over Kalingarastra. The Kanas Copper plates show the rule 
of Lokavigraha over entire Tosali and he is described as the 
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Lord of Eighteen Tosalis. Taking the term Eighteen Tosalis 
into consideration, D.C.Sircar says that Tosali consisted of 
eighteen forest kingdoms.2° But it has been suggested that 
Eighteen Tosali can be identified with the eighteen Gadjat 
states of Orissa, known under the name Athara-Gadjat.22! 
D.Das has taken Eighteen Tosalis as eighteen administrative 
divisions of Tosali under Lokavigraha.??2 Although 
Lokavigraha claims his hold over entire Tosali it can be said 
on the basis of the Soro Copper plate of Sambhuyasas that 
Uttara Tosali was not under his control. Because Soro 
Copper plate of Sambhuyasas dated 579 or 580 A.D. refers 
that Maharaja Sambhuyasas granted land in Uttar Tosali.223 
Lokavigraha definitely ruled over Dakshina Tosali. The Kanas 
copper plates refer to the grant of a village UrddhvaSringa 
included in the Utida or Mutida Vishayain Dakshina-Tosali 
to some Brahmana students and the purpose of the grant 
was to provide bali, charu and sattra to ManinagéSvara- 
bhattaraka.??“ The Sumandala copper plates register the 
grant of the villages known as Ardhakamanduka and 
Chandanavataka, both in the Parakkhalamargga Vishaya 
to Brahmanas of various gotras and charanas by Maharaja 
Dharmaraja ruling at Padmakholi as a feudatory of 
Prithivivigraha.22% 


The term rastrais found in the Sumandala copper plates. 
Here Kalingarastra denotes the territory of Kalinga or the 
province of Kalinga.?2° There is reference to Parakhalamargga 
Vishaya in the Sumandala plates and Utida or Mutida 
Vishaya in the Kanas plates. Vishaya is the term used for 
district.” A locality known as Chandanavataka is mentioned 
in the Sumandala plates. Vataka refers to village or a part of 
a village.?28 The Kanas plates were issued from the place 
Taticcha Pattana. Pattana denotes ‘the name of a town or 
rather a port town or emporium’.229 


The Sumandala plates mention a number of official 
designations like the Samanta, Maharaja, Rajaputra, 
Kumaramatya, Uparika, Tadayuktaka, DandapaSika, 
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Sthanantarika, Vyavaharinand Vaishayika.22° In the Kanas 
plates all these official designation are also found, but here, 
there is the addition of Vishayapati, Amsabrihadbh5gikaand 
some other designations to the list.23! Samantaand Maharaja 
were feudatory chiefs.23? The original meaning of rajaputra 
is prince, but later on it referred to subordinate rulers or to 
—titles of nobility.2°? Kumaramatyamay be taken as prince 
performing the function of a minister. Uparika was the 
provincial head,Tadayuktaka was the officer subordinate 
to Ayuktaka, Dandapasikawas the high police officer.23“ The 
term Sthanantarika ‘has been sought to be explained as a 
Superintendent of encampment or transfer of the king's 
residence from one camp to another’.?35 Vyavaharin was a 
judicial officer. Vishayapatiremained in charge of a district. 
Amsa-brihadbhogika mentioned in the Kanas plates may be 
same as bhogika or brihad-bhogika of other inscriptions and 
Vaisvasikamentioned here denotes privy councillor or person 
in charge of secret communications.?23® Besides these, there 
is reference to other officers in the Kanas plates like the 
Karanika denoting Registrar and Durga-patis denoting Fort 
Commanders.” The line 14 of the Sumandala plates 
mentions Soddesa and Soparikara as taxes.2°8 There is the 
description of forms of land. The denoted village 
UrddhvaSringa is described in the line 9 of the Kanas plates 
as gramah Chirakhila-Sunyamané kagunam,?3? which means 
that there was no soil remaining fallow for ever in that village 
and the land had many qualities. 


Except Prithivivigraha and Lokavigraha, no other ruler 
of this family is known. 


The Early Eastern Gangas : 


The Early Eastern Gangas of Kalinga started their rule 
towards the close of the fifth century A.D. and their areas of 
rule covered Srikakulam and Visakhapatam districts of 
Andhra Pradesh and some portions of Ganjam district pf 
Orissa. Their capital was Kalinganagara. This Kalinganagara 
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has been identified with modern Mukhalingam.?*° The 
Jirjingi plates of Indravarman I were issued from 
Dantapura.®*! Dantapura may be considered as a secondary 
capital. It is identified by Subba Rao with the ruins of the 
fort of the same name on the southern bank of the 
Vamsadhara river, at a distance of three miles from Chicacole 
Road station.*? In all the Copper plates of the Early Eastern 
Ganga rulers, there is the use of one era kmown as the Ganga 
era. There has been much controversy over the date of the 
Ganga era. But the date of the era can be taken as 496 A.D. 
or sometime in the period 496-98 A.D.%% In their Copper 
plates, GOokarnesvar Siva on the Mahendra mountain is 
described as their tutelary deity. In several copper plates, 
they show obeisance at the feet of Gokarnasvami. 


Indravarman I is considered as the first king of the 
Eastern Ganga family. In his Jirjingi plates, he is described 
as Trikalingadhipati ® Mahtab has taken Trikalinga as the 
western part of Orissa and eastern part of Madhya 
Pradesh.45 D.C. Sircar writes, ‘Trikalinga was a country of 
forests between the domains of the later Eastern Chalukyas 
of Vengi and those of Gangas of Kalinganagara, probably 
lying to the south of the Dakshina Kosala and not very far 
from Mahendragiri’.*° Lines 3 to 7 of the Jirjingi plates 
describe Indravarman I as ‘the sun in the firmament of the 
spotless Ganga family, whose feet were resplendent with 
bright lusture of the precious stones contained in the crowns 
of vassals who were defeated in many a battle of four-tusked 
elephants’.217 All these indicate that Indravarman I was a 
powerful ruler. Another ruler of the family named 
Hasluivarman also defeated his enemies. This fact is known 
from his Urlam plates which mention that he ‘crushed the 
combination of (his) enemies by the strokes of the point of 
(his) scimitar’.2“8 Both the Narasimhapalli plates?3? and 
Urlam plates?2° of Hastivarman describe him as the Lord of 
Sakala Kalinga. From the version svasidhara parispanda- 
dhigata sakala Kalingadhirajya given in the Achyutapura 
plates,®®! Santabommali plates??? and Parlakimedi plates253 
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of Indravarman II, it can be pointed out that Indravarman 
If established his control over the whole of Kalinga. The 
names of a series of rulers of the Early Eastern Ganga 
dynasty are found from the Copper plates. But very little is 
‘known about their achievements. Their territory was 
encircled by powerful kingdoms. The Sailodbhavas of 
Kongoda were ruling in the northern part of the Eastern 
Ganga territory, on the southern side, there were the Eastern 
Chalulyas. But it can be said that the Early Eastern Gangas 
formed the base over which there was the rule of the Imperial 
Gangas. In Svetaka, there was the rule of a branch of the 
Gangas. ‘Svetaka was within the precincts of the Ex- 
Zamindaries of Badakhemundi, Sanakhemundi and Chikati 
in the modern district of Ganjam’.2°* The Gangas of Svetaka 
also worshipped GOokarnaSvamin of the Mahendra 
mountain.?°° K.C. Panigrahi says, ‘Their exact relationship 
with the Gangas of Kalinga is not known, but some scholars 
hold that they enjoyed a semi-independent status under 
the main dynasty.’5° In the Ganjan area the Gangas of 
Svetaka continued to rule up to a late date.257 


The Early Eastern Gangas were able to provide a 
systematic administration. There is mention of various 
divisions of the kingdom like ‘(1) Bonkhara bhoga, (2) Dagha 
Panchali, (3) Varahavarttani, (4) KOstrakavarttani (5) Déva- 
Panchali, (6) Korasodaka Panchali, (7) Kurakarastra (8) 
Rupyavati Vishaya, (9) Pusyagiri Panchali, (10) Pharéya 
bhulcti, (11) Dévadamadavam Vishaya, (12) Tirikatu Vishaya, 
(13) Puskarini Vishaya, (14) Lohasmga, (15) Krsnamatamva, 
(16) Mahéndra bhoga Vishaya, (17) Galéla Vishaya, (18) 
Kantakavarttani Vishaya, (19) Lankakona, (20) Chikhali 
Panchali, (21) Ramjumara Vishaya, (22) Koluvarttani, (23) 
Bhilinga bhoga’.258 The Purle plates give a list of officers 
such as Mahdamahattara, Hastyadhyaksha and 
Sarvadhikrta.?°? Mahamahattara, Amatya and AkshaSalin 
are found in the Chicacole plates.2®° The Jiringi plates refer 
to Sandhivigrahika.2®! The officer Rahasikais mentioned in 
several copper plates. Adhikrta is found in the Siddhantam 
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plates.?°2? The Vizagapatam plates refer to Rahasya, Sri 
Samanta and Sthanadhikari.?°® Mahamahattarais taken as 
the great village elder, Hastyadhyaksha is the President of 
elephant forces and Sarvadhikariis the general-in-chief.264 
Amatya is the minister, AkshaSalin refers: to engravers of 
letters, Sandhivigrahika is the secretary for war and peace 
or the foreign secretary, Rahasika is the private secretary 
or one remaining in charge of private or secret affairs of the 
state and Sri Samantarefers to the illustrious vassal.2°° The 
designations Sandhivigrahika and Hastyadhyaksha reflect 
the military administration of the Early Eastern Gangas. 


They also issued a large number of land grants to the 
Brahmanas. There was the system of measurement of land. 
There is a reference to six halas of land in the Narasimhapalli 
plates.266 The term halais also noticed in the Urlam plates.267 
Achyutapura plates,2°8 Santabommali plates, and Tekkali 
plates.??’° So hala may be taken as a standard of 
measurement. Taking the term Brahmadéyam used in the 
Tekkali plates of the Ganga era 154 into consideration, 
Subba Rao says, ‘There was a measure called Brahmadéyam 
in which fields were measured’.2”! From the contents of the 
same Tekkali plates, Subba Rao also refers to irrigation 
lacilities and speaks that water was running from Tunganna 
tank through two channels, Karakhandi and 
Brahmanapalani.”? Taxes were collected from the people. 
In the Line-10 of the Achyutapura plates, there is the word 
kara.2”? The same word is found in the Line-12 of the 
Santabommali plates.” Some other copper plates also refer 
to the term kara. Kara can be taken as a tax in general. 
Besides kara, the fiscal terms, bhaga, bhoga and bharaalso 
occur in these copper plates. 


Manas: 


The Mana rule over Uttara Tosali is revealed from the 
Soro Copper plate of Sambhuyasas.??5 Their hold over 
Dakshina Tosali is also known from the Patiakella plate of 
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Sivaraja.2’° So their rule was extended over entire Tosali 
which consisted of the region from Balasore to Puri district 
of Orissa.2”” The Soro Copper plate refers to Maharaja 
SambhuyaSsas as belonging to the Mudgala family.” In the 
Line-2 of the Patiakella plate of Sivaraja, who was a feudatory 
of Sambhuyasas, there is the expression, pravarttamana 
ManavamSarajyakale®’? which shows the rule of the Mana 
family. N.K.Sahu takes Mudgala family as same as the Mana 
dynasty. In the Soro Copper plate, there is the mention of 
the year 260 and the Patiakella plate is dated in the year 
283. N.G.Majumdar on the basis of palaeography refers the 
year mentioned in the Soro Copper plate to the Kalachuri 
era and calculates the date as 508-09 A.D.28! S.N.Rajaguru 
gives a Mana-Samvat starting from 240 A.D.82 But about 
the date given in the Patiakella plate, R.D.Banenji says, ‘There 
can be little doubt about the fact that it is a Gupta year."283 
K.C.Panigrahi also describes that according to the latest 
view, the years mentioned in the Mana copper plates are to 
be calculated by the Gupta era starting from 319 A.D.284 
Thus calculated according to the Gupta era, the Soro Copper 
plate and the Patiakella plate are placed in 580 A.D. and 
603 A.D. respectively which indicates that the Manas ruled 
in the last quarter of the sixth century and in the early 
years of the seventh century A.D. The original area of the 
Manas is taken as the place somewhere in the hilly region 
between Gaya and Midnapore districts.?8% The Dudhpani 
rock inscription in Hazaribagh district refers to Udayamana 
ruling in the eighth century and it also traces the Mana 
rule in Magadha giving the name of an early king 
Adisimha.286 Govindpur inscription in Gaya district of Saka 
era 1059 refers to the Mana kings named Varnamana and 
Rudramana.?®? ‘It is however, unknown whether the Manas 
of Magadha were related to the Manas of Orissa’.?58 


N.K.Sahu opines that before Sambhuyasas, there was 
Mana rule in Tosali and he takes the king Sunanda 
mentioned in the Gandibedha hoard of coins as an early 
Mana ruler belonging to C.500 A.D. But S.N.Rajaguru 
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says that the king mentioned in the Gandibedha hoard of 
coins was a Mathara ruler.??° However, ‘there can be no doubt 
about the establishment of the reign of Sambhuyasas. The 
Soro Copper plate of Sambhuyasas states that Maharaja 
Sambhuyasas granted eight timpiras of land in a village 
Ghantakarnnakhétra adjoining Sarépha in Uttara Tosali to 
a Brahmana named Bharanasvamin.®! In the Patiakella 
plate of Sivaraja, there is the reference to the grant of land 
in the village Tandralvalu in Southern Tosali to a number of 
Brahmanas by Maharaja Sivaraja, a feudatory of Maharaja 
Sambhuyasas.?2?? S.N.Rajaguru mentions another copper 
plate of Sambhuyasas known as the Erbang plate.2?3 This 
plate records the grant of a village Kannirdhaka to a 
Brahmana named Sarvakundadatta.2?4 


The Copper plates of Sambhuyasas throw light on his 
administration. In the line-4 of the Soro plate, there is the 
expression prajapalana dakshino?®® which indicates that 
Sambhuyasas established a generous rule. The Soro plate 
was drafted by Mahasandhivigrahika Narayana. This 
designation Mahasandhivigrahika definitely refers to the 
minister of war and peace. The Lines-7 and 8 of the Soro 
plate also refer to some officers like Mahasamanta,Maharaja, 
Rajaputra, Kumaramatya, Uparika, Vishayapati, 
Tadayuktaka, Dandapasikaand Sthanantarika.2?° The Soro 
plate also gives information on the taxation system. The 
Lines 12 and 13 of the plate mention Soparikaraand Soddesa 
as taxes.” Except these facts, nothing more is known about 
the sub-regional state of the Manas. 


Dattas : 


The names of two Datta rulers—Somadatta and 
Bhanudatta are found from the inscriptions. Somadatta is 
known from the Midnapur Copper plate®®8 and two Soro 
Copper plates.2*? He is called Samanta Maharaja in the 
Line-4 of the Midnapur plate.3%° The Midnapur plate states 
that Somadatta was ruling over Danda-bhukti and Utkal at 
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a time, when the illustrious Sasanka was occupying the 
earth, whose girdle was formed by the four oceans.3°! So it 
is evident that Somadatta ruled as a feudatory of Sasanka. 
In the Soro plates of Somadatta, Sasanka’s name is not 
found. In the first line of one Soro copper plate, Somadatta 
is described as Parama daivata Sri Paramabhattaraka?®? and 
the Lines I and 2 of another Soro Copper plate describe him 
as Parama devatadhi daibata Sri Paramabhattaraka.3%3 
Bhanudatta who ruled after Somadatta is known from the 
Balasore copper plate,2% Soro copper plate®®S and Olasingh 
copper plate.3%© Both Somadatta and Bhanudatta issued land 
grants. The Midnapur plate of Somadatta gives the 
information that the village Maha-Kumbharapadraka was 
granted by him to the priest BhatteSvara.3°? One Soro copper 
plate of Somadatta refers to the grant of the village 
Bahirvvataka to Dhruvamitrasvamin and Arungasvamin3®8 
and another Soro Copper plate reveals the gift of the village 
Adayara located in Sarephahara Vishaya in Uttara Tosali 
forming a part of Odra-Vishaya to Dhruvamitrasvamin, 
Arungasvamin and others.3%®? The Soro Copper plate of 
Bhanudatta mentions the gift of the same Bahirvvataka 
village to Priyamitrasvamin, Vatamitrasvamin, 
Dhruvamitrasvamin and Arungamitrasvamin.?!° The 
Balasore plate of Bhanudatta registers the grant of the village 
Nandirata to four Brahmanas.3!! The Olasingh plate records 
the grant of the village Kumvarka Sunkhalaka for the 
worship of ManinageSvara.3!’? Their records from 
palaeographic point of view may be placed to the last part of 
the sixth and early part of the seventh century. Thus they 
ruled during this period. Their areas of rule comprised 
Midnapur, Balasore, Cuttack and Puri regions. 


Sailodbhavas : 


The Sailodbhavas established their kingdom after the 
decline of the Matharas. In the northern half of the Mathara 
area, there was the growth of the Sailodbhava principality. 
The Sailodbhava territory was known as Kongoda mandala 
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which roughly covered Puri and Ganjam districts of Orissa. 
The boundaries of the Sailodbhava kingdom are evident from 
the epigraphic records which show that Kongoda mandala 
was connected with the Bay of Bengal in the east, the forest 
regions of Phulbani in the west, Bhubaneswar in the north 
and Mahendragiri in the south.’!3 The south-western 
boundary was marked by the hilly region of Svetaka and in 
the north-west part of Kongoda, there was the kingdom of 
South Kosala.3!“ The main area of Kongoda flourished on 
the bank of the river Rishikulya. There is also reference to 
another river named Salima in the Ganjam plates of 
Madhavaraja 11.315 The Salima river is identified with Salia 
which is now flowing near Banapur.3!6 Kongoda was 
strategically located because its one boundary was the Bay 
of Bengal, its territory included the Chilka lake which was a 
natural harbour and the hilly nature of the area was suitable 
for self-protection at the time of difficulty.3!” Kongoda 
included famous hills and hillocks like Krsnagin, Tara Tarini, 
Jaugada, Somani Trikuta and Khollada.3! 


The Sailodbhavas ruled from the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. to the middle of the eighth century A.D. The 
Sailodbhava inscriptions give a mythical account of their 
origin. There is reference to one Pulindasena who had a 
lofty stature, strong arms, a broad chest etc. He was famous 
among the people of Kalinga. Although he possessed many 
qualities, he did not like to rule over the land. Pulindasena 
prayed to Brahman for providing an efficient ruler. And there 
was the creation of the Lord Sailodbhava out of rock who 
became the founder of the dynasty.3!? Pulindasena can be 
taken as the Chief of the Pulindas who were powerful tribals 
living in the Mahendra region.32° The word Sailodbhava 
means one who was born from a mountain. So it can be 
said here that the dynasty originated among the tribal people 
residing in the Mahendra mountain region. This Mahendra 
mountain is described as Kulagiri in the Orissa Museum 
plates of Madhava Varman®®! and Brhat-kula-Giri in the 
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Banapur plates of Madhyamaraja.22? Thus the Sailodbhavas 
had a tribal link in the beginning. 


The detailed history of the early rulers of the Sailodbhava 
dynasty is not known. But the Sailodbhavas became 
prominent during the reign of Madhavaraja II. The Ganjam 
plates of Madhavaraja refer to his own position. The 
inscription speaks, Caturdadhi salilavicimekala nilimayam 
sSa-dvipagiri pattanabatyam vasundharam Guptabde varsha- 
shatatraye vartamane Maharajadhiraja Sri Sasankaraje 
Sasati.3?3 The fact which is clear from the Line is that 
‘MaharaGjadhiraja, the glorious Sasankaraja, was ruling over 
the earth sorrounded by the girdle of the waves of water of 
the four oceans, together with islands, mountains and 
cities’.324 The inscription then makes it certain that Sasanka 
was the overlord of Madhavaraja II. The date of the Ganjam 
plates is 300 Gupta era which corresponds to 619 A.D. But 
the later copper plates issued by Madhavaraja II like Khurda 
plates,325 Buguda plates, Purushottamapur plates,32” Puri 
plates328 and Orissa Museum plates,32? do not mention 
Sasanka as his overlord. In the Khurda plates, his title is 
Sakala-Kalingadhipati.33° His Puri plates reveal that he 
performed asvamedha and other sacrifices:33! So all these 
facts show that he became independent. It may be pointed 
out that after the death of Sasanka, he declared his 
independence. The title Sakala-Kalingadhipati used in the 
Khurda plates indicates his victory over the Eastern Gangas 
of Kalinga. But there is no reference to this victory in the 
copper plates of Madhavaraja II. So the fact can not be taken 
with certainity. S.C.Behera says that the epithet Sakala- 
Kalingadhipati was used by Madhavaraja II after the death 
of Sasanka when he occupied the areas of Kalinga upto the 
neighbouring region of the Mahanadi.32? Puri copper plates 
show that Madhavaraja II was a powerful ruler and he was 
capable of crushing the pride of the enemies.®®? But Kongoda 
became the target in the eyes of Harshavardhana and the 
Chalukya King Pulakesin II. ‘Harsha’s campaign in Orissa 
and Kongoda was however, directed more against the 
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Chalukya King Pulakesin II than against the Sailodbhava 
ruler, because the former was approaching northwards along 
the eastern coast and had already conquered southern 
Kosala and Kalinga before A.D. 634 as is evident from the 
Aihole inscription’.33 After the death of Pulakesin II, Harsha 
established his authority over Kongoda. Madhavaraja II 
remained under Harsha for a short period from 642 A.D. to 
647 A.D. and after the death of Harsha, he again assumed 
his independence.335 


The next ruler, AyaSobhita II alias Madhyamaraja I is 
described in the Banapur plates as one ‘who was valiant, 
kind, proud, possessing of prowess like the hot rays of the 
sun and could run as swiftly as the wind. He repeatedly 
and carefully tried to drag the fierce and big elephants of 
five faces in rut with ease’.336 But nothing is known about 
the expansion of his empire. But Mahtab points out that 
the contemporary king Nannadeva of South Kosala was 
defeated by Madhyamaraja 1.33” But in both the copper plates 
issued by Madhyamaraja I, the Banapur plates and the 
Parikud plates, there is no mention of this war with 
Nannadeva. The Parikud plates refer to his performance of 
sacrifices like aSvamedha and vajapeya.338 This indicates 
to his independent position. The Parikud plates also describe 
the grant of the land in Katakabhukti Vishaya to a number 
of Brahmanas.33®? The reign of Dharmaraja II, son of 
Madhyamaraja I, witnessed a fatricidal war and he defeated 
his younger brother Madhava in the battle of Phasika. There 
after Madhava was helped by Tivara. This Tivara is identified 
with Mahasiva Tivaradeva of South Kosala.34° But it is known 
from the Puri plates of Dharmaraja that in a battle both 
Madhava and Tivaradeva were defeated by Dharmaraja 11.34! 
The victory over Tivaradeva, no doubt, increased his prestige. 
In the Nivina plates, his title is MaharajadhirajaS? which 
definitely indicates his paramount authority. He also granted 
lands such as the village Nivina in Khidingahara Vishaya 
known from Nivina plates,33 village Sivavivasa known from 
Chandeswar plates,344 areas in Tenekandra Vishaya known 
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from Ranapur plates,3“5 some areas in Thorana Vishaya 
known from the Banapur plates?346 and some areas in 
Varttini-Vishaya known from Puri plates.347 


The reigning periods of the subsequent rulers were not 
eventful. The Bhauma-Karas were responsible for the decline 
of the Sailodbhava power.348 It has been pointed out that 
the Sailodbhava ruler Allaparaja was defeated by the 
Bhauma-Kara King Subhakara 1.34? However, on the basis 
of the Russelkonda inscription dated in the 26th regnal year 
of king Nettabhanja, D.K.Ganguly gives a different version 
of the decline of the Sailodbhavas.33 According to him, the 
rise of Nettabhanja in the region of Ganjam led to the 
downfall of the Sailodbhava dynasty. Nettabhanja ruled over 
Cuttack, Dhenkanal and Ganjam districts. 


The Sailodbhavas provided a sound administrative 
system. There was the theory of the divine origin of kingship. 
In different copper plates, the king is compared with 
Kartikeya, Madhava, Narayana and Srinivasa. Although the 
king possessed vast powers, he could not act like a despot. 
He followed the principles of the Dharmasastras in the 
sphere of administration. For administrative efficiency, there 
were some divisions in the kingdom. In several copper plates, 
Kongoda is described as a mandala. The entire territory of 
the Sailodbhavas may be termed as Kongoda mandala. 
Mandala was divided into bhuktis. There is reference to 
Kataka-bhukti-Vishaya in the Parikud plates of 
Madhyamaraja?3®! and Vyaghrapura-bhukti in the Orissa 
Museum plates of Madhavavarman.3” The bhuktis were 
divided into Vishayas. There is reference to Krshnagiri 
Vishaya in the Ganjam plates.3’% Thorana Vishaya in the 
Khurda plates,3”4 Gudda Vishaya in the Buguda plates,35° 
Devagrama Vishaya in the Purushottampur plates,326 
Jayapura Vishaya in the Orissa Museum plates,357 
Khidingahara Vishaya in the Nivina plates,33% Srirajatilaka 
Vishaya in the Chandeswar plates,3®? Tanekandra Vishaya 
in the Ranapur plates? and Vartini Vishaya in the Puri 
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plates.3°! Vishayas were again divided into patakas. 
Khadirapataka is mentioned in the Buguda plates?® and 
Matruchandra pataka is mentioned in the Puri plates.353 
The lowest unit was the grama and in all the copper plates, 
the names of different gramas are mentioned. 


The copper plates of the Sailodbhavas throw light on its 
bureaucratic organisation. A number of officers like Sri 
Samanta, Mahasamanta, Maharaja, Rajaputra, 
Dandanayaka, DandapaSsika, Uparika, Vishayapati, 
Antaranga, Rajasthaniya, Yuktas, Ayuktas and Viniyuktaka 
are mentioned in their inscriptions. The Sailodbhavas also 
prescribed an effective revenue-administration. The donated 
villages were systematically surveyed. The Puri plates of 
Dharmaraja mention the boundaries of the donated land as 
‘Grama-rathya, the trees, the tank and house of a bronze- 
smith at the road side to the east, south, west and north 
respectively’.3°4 The Nivina plates of Dharmaraja, the 
Purushottampur plates and the Orissa Museum plates of 
Madhavaraja II also mention the boundaries of the donated 
villages. In several copper plates, there is reference to the 
measurement of the land. The Parikud plates refer to the 
grant of twelve Timpiras of land,2® the Orissa Museum plates 
refer to the grant of twenty three Timpiras of land,366 the 
Ranapur plates refer to the grant of five Timpiras of land,267 
the Puri plates refer to the grant of two Timpiras of land,268 
and the Banapur plates refer to the grant of three Timpiras 
of land in the village Suvarna Ralondi and two Timpiras of 
land in the village Madhuvataka.23% So in all these cases, 
the measurement was made by Timpiras. Timpiras can be 
taken as the local standard of measurement.??° 


The Sailodbhavas also possessed a well-organised army. 
The army consisted of elephants, cavalry and infantry. The 
verse-19 of the Puri plates of Dharmaraja gives the 
description of the Sailodbhava army. It says, ‘The king could 
make a great pomp violently assembling the elephants, 
horses and the infantry and could defeat even the powerful 
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kings at his very sight.’3”! Puri plates of Madhavavarman 
refer to many hundreds of elephants.3”? Elephants are also 
mentioned in the Buguda plates of Madhavaraja, Kondedde 
plates of Dharmaraja and Banapur plates and Parikud plates 
of Madhyamaraja. So elephants definitely formed the core 
of the Sailodbhava army. Important forts were situated at 
Jaugada near Purushottampur, at Athagada Patana and at 
Potagada in Ganjam.3”3 


As the name of the capital of the Sailodbhavas is not 
mentioned in any of their copper plates, it gives rise to 
difference of opinion. Different places like the town of 
Kongoda situated on the bank of the river Salima, a petty 
town named Ganjam in the Ganjam district and modern 
Bankada have been suggested by different authorities as 
the capital of the Sailodbhavas.3” There were also many 
cities in the Sailodbhava territory, namely Alatalanghapura, 
Matrichandra patak and Vijayasomapura.3”’ There was a 
highway known as Dharmaraja-Kalingamarga whose 
construction was attributed to Dharmaraja 11.37¢ Paluru 
continued as a port during the Sailodbhavas promoting their 
maritime activities.?3?? 


Thus it can be said that the Sailodbhavas formed a sub- 
regional state which was a developed one. 


Sarabhapuriyas : 


The Sarabhapuriyas ruled over South Kosala from the 
end of the fifth century A.D. to the end of the seventh century 
A.D. ‘The boundary of the Sarabhapuriyan territory extended 
from the Maikal range bordering on the western limits of 
Bilaspur district to the Raigarh district in the North-east, 
from Bolangir district in the east to the river Tel in the 
Kalahandi district of Orissa and from the Sihawa mountains 
in the South to the Western limits of the Durg district of 
Madhya Pradesh’.3?8 The Sarabhapuriyan land was 
sorrounded by mountains and the Mahanadi valley formed 
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the core of their territory. The Mahanadi and its tributaries 
named Seonath, Maniari, Jonk, Tel, Sundar, Udanti and 
Ong played a vital role for the development of the 
Sarabhapuriyan civilisation and the Sarabhapuriyan 
territory may appropriately be called as the gift of the 
Mahanadi.3’®? 


S.P.Tiwari points out that the Sarabhapuriya dynasty 
had a tribal origin. Sarabha, its progenitor was a tribal chief 
and in course of time attempt was made to give an Aryan 
colour to the tribal origin of the Sarabhapuriyas.32° Sarabha 
is mentioned in the Pipardula copper plate of Narendra where 
it is described that Narendra was the son of Sarabha.?38! In 
the Pipardula Copper plate, Narendra is again described as 
the king, ‘who has conquered the earth by the sharp edge of 
his sword’ and he is also called ‘the chastiser of his 
enemies’.382 This statement of the inscription, no doubt, 
indicates to the occupation of a large territory by Narendra. 
The Kurud plates of Narendra state that the Charter was 
issued from his victorious camp TilakéSvara.353 So it suggests 
to a war in which the king was busy. The Pipardula Copper 
plate refers to the grant of the village Sarkarapadraka by 
Rahudeva which was sanctioned by the king.’ In the Kurud 
plates, there is mention of the regrant of the village KeSavaka 
in Chulladasima bhoga by the King Narendra.38 The gold 
coins issued by the next two rulers Mahendraditya and 
Prasannamatra show the economic affluence of the 
Sarabhapuriyas. Jayaraja, the son and successor of 
Prasannamatra issued land grants to the Brahmanas. The 
Mallar plates of Jayaraja of year 5 record the grant of the 
village Kadambapadrullaka by the king to a Brahmana 
named Kapardisvamin.35° After Jayaraja, there was a 
fatricidal war between Sudevaraja I and Pravararaja which 
led to the partition of the kingdom, Sudevaraja I ruled from 
the old capital Sarabhapura and Pravararaja of the younger 
line had his rule from the capital at Sripura.238? Sudevaraja 
I was considered as the last ruler of the mainline of the 
Sarabhapuriyas, after his death Nannadeva of Pandava 
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family of Mekala seized the political power of Sarabhapura 
while Nannadeva's father Indrabala occupied an influential 
position at Sripura.388 The younger “line of the 
Sarabhapuriyas continued for some years under Durgaraja 
and Sudevaraja 11. But after Sudevaraja II, the power was 
captured by Indrabala thus establishing the rule of the 
PanduvamSis over South Kosala and the territories of both 
the senior and junior branches of Sarabhapuriyas came 
under Tivaradeva, the son of Nannadeva.38? So the 
PanduvamSsis brought the Sarabhapuriyan rule to an end. 


The terms bhoga, bhukti and rastra used in the 
inscriptions point out the administrative divisions of the 
Sarabhapuriyan kingdom. There is reference to 
Chulladasima-bhoga, Nandapura-bhoga, Samparajya- 
bhukti, Purva-rastra, Antaranalaka Vishaya, Nagarottara 
patha, Kshitimandahara, Tundaraka-bhukti, Tosadda- 
bhukti, Sankha Chakra bhoga, Tuda-rastra, Hakiri-bhoga 
and Mantaraja-bhukti.3?° Some officers such as 
Sarvadhikaradhikrita and Bhogapati are mentioned in the 
inscriptions. Indrabala is described as Mahasamanta 
sarvadhikaradhikrita dutaka of Mahasudevaraja.3?! 
Sarvadhikaradhikrita is taken as the chief among the 
Amatyas.3? In the Mallar plates of Jayaraja of year 9, Vatsa 
is described as hadappagraha.3®? Taking views of D.C.Sircar 
into consideration, it can be said that hadappagrahais same 
as hadappaggahamatya who is ‘an officer in charge of the 
seizure of stolen goods’.3?4 


The taxation system is also evident from various terms 
used in the Copper plates. There is the mention of the terms, 
bhoga, bhaga, dhanya and hiranya in the Kurud plates of 
Narendra.3®5 The Pipardula copper plate refers to meya and 
hiranya.3%° Here D.C.Sircar and L.P.Pandeya Sarma interpret 
meyaas ‘government share of the produce paid in kind’ and 
hiranya as ‘government share of certain crops paid in 
cash’,397? Mallar plates of Jayaraja of year 5 also refer to 
bhoga and bhaga,3?8 D.C. Sircar takes bhoga as ‘periodical 
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offering’ and bhaga as ‘the king's share in the produces of 
the fields’.3%? In South Kosala, excellent diamonds were found 
and the Sarabhapuriyas had established monopoly over 
diamond mines.*%° Mighty elephants were found in the dense 
forests of Kosala.?°! These elephant definitely formed the 
main branch of the Sarabhapuriyan army. There were also 
some urban centres in the Saraphapuriyan kingdom. The 
identification of the capital city Sarabhapura has been made 
by different scholars with different places. Analysing all the 
identifications, S.P.Tiwari proves that Maraguda in 
Kalahandi district is to be identified with the city of 
Sarabhapura.”®? Kurud plates of Narendra refer to an urban 
centre named TilakéSvara. TilakéS-vara has been identified 
with the modern Tala in Bilaspur district of Madhya 
Pradesh.%3 Another city Prasannapura was situated on the 
bank of the river Nidila. This Nidila ‘may be identified with 
the river Naila flowing between Raigarh and Bilaspur and 
ancient city of Prasannapura may be searched on its 
banks’. Sripura, which became the capital of the younger 
line of the Sarabhapuriyas, can be identified with the modern 
Sirpur situated near Raipur in Madhya Pradesh.405 


Thus Sarabhapuriyas established a sub-regional state 
confined to Western Orissa and some parts of Madhya 
Pradesh. 


Hiuen-Tsang’s accounts throw a flood of light on state 
formation in Orissa during the seventh century A.D.Hiuen- 
Tsang visited Orissa in about 639 A.D. His accounts, show 
three territorial divisions of Orissa namely U-Cha or Odra, 
Kung-yu-to or Kongoda and Kie-ling-kia or Kalinga. Along 
with these three distinct divisions, Kiao-sa-lo or Kosala is 
also mentioned. 


Odra was situated in the south-west of Karna suvarna.#°6 
Odra was taken as the Northern Orissa which comprised 
Midnapur district of West Bengal, Balasore, Cuttack and 
some parts of Puri district of Orissa.?°? Hiuen-Tsang 
mentions about the geographical position of Odra, its fertility 
of soil, climate and cultivation. According to him Odra 
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country ‘was above 7000 li in circuit and its capital above 
twenty li in circuit, the soil was rich and fertile, yielding 
fruits larger than those of other lands and its rare plants 
and noted flowers could not be enumerated, the climate was 
hot’.“08 Hiven-Tsang points out the maritime trade of the 
Odra country. In his accounts, there is the mention of Che- 
li-ta-lo or Charitra situated on the sea shore in the south- 
east of the country, ‘which was a thoroughfare and resting- 
place for sea-going traders and strangers coming from 
distant lands. The city was naturally strong and it contained 
many rare commodities’.“%? This Che-li-ta-lo has been 
identified with Puri or with Chitrotpala, but the identification 
is not beyond doubt.41° 


Hiuen-Tsang also mentions the geographical position of 
Kongoda. ‘This country was above 1000 li in circuit and its 
capital was above twenty li in circuit. It was a hilly country 
boadering on the bay of the sea, with regular harvests, a 
hot climate’.4!! There is the description regarding the towns 
of Kongoda. ‘Within the limits of this country there are 
several tens of small towns which border on the mountains 
and are built continuous to the sea. The cities themselves 
are strong and high’.4!? There is reference to ‘a gallant army 
which kept the neighbouring country in awe and so there 
was no powerful enemy’.4!3 In Kongoda, there were large 
dark-coloured elephants who could make long journeys. 
Kongoda possessed precious articles and cowries and pearls 
were used as currency.4!® 


During Hiuen-Tsang’s visit of Kongoda, it is definite that 
Sailodbhavas were ruling over it. 


In Hiuen-Tsang's accounts, there is also reference to 
various features of Kalinga. ‘This country he describes as 
above 5000 li in circuit, its capital being above twenty li. 
There were regular seed-time and harvest, fruit and flowers 
grew profusely and there were continuous woods for some 
hundreds of li. The country produced dark wild elephants 
prized by the neighbouring countries. The climate was hot’.4!6 
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There is the mention of a mountain precipice near northern 
frontier of the country.4!” This mountain can be taken as 
the Mahendragini.4!8 


Regarding Kosala, Hiuen-Tsang says. ‘This country is 
about 5000 li in circuit, the frontiers consist of encircling 
mountain crags, forests, and jungle are found together in 
succession. The capital is about 40 li round, the soil is rich 
and fertile and yields abundant crops. The towns and villages 
are close together. The population is very dense’.4!9 


Hiuen-Tsang's journey over different parts of Orissa 
provides information on a well-developed communication 
system. From Karmasuvarna, Hiuen-Tsang travelled south- 
west about 700 li and arrived in the Odra country.#2° 
Travelling above 1200 li in the south-west of the Odra 
country through forest, he came to Kongoda.#?! Moving in 
the south-west direction from Kongoda and covering 1400 
li or 1500 li through jungle and forest, Hiuen-Tsang arrived 
in Kalinga. In order to reach Kosala from Kalinga, he 
travelled in the north-west direction for above 1800 1i.423 He 
moved above 900 li to the south from Kosala and reached 
Andhra.“ Thus it is clear that there was communication 
to different parts of Orissa and Orissa was also connected 
with its neighbouring countries. 


It can be pointed out that Hiuen-Tsang did not mention 
the names of the kings and the names of the dynasties ruling 
‘ver different parts of Orissa. But in spite of this, his 
wccounts narrate briefly to the various sub-regional states 
of Orissa. 


Bhauma-Karas : 


The Bhauma-Karas started their rule in Uttara Tosala 
which covered mainly the northern delta of the Mahanadi 
and the delta of the Brahmani. In the Bhauma-Kara 
inscriptions, they use one era. But different authorities give 
different dates of this era. Binayak Misra takes the era of 
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the Bhauma-Kara inscriptions as the Harsha era which 
started from 606 A.D.45 K.C.Panigrahi opines that the 
Bhauma-era started from 736 A.D.426 K.C.Panigrahi’s view 
is based on the latest research and taking his view into 
consideration, it can be said that the Bhauma-Karas began 
their rule in the first half of the eighth century A.D. 


Though Ksemankaradeva was the founder of the 
Bhauma-Kara dynasty, the real expansion of the Bhauma 
kingdom took place during the reign of his son Sivakaradeva- 
I alias Unmattasimha. The Lines from 4 to 6 of the Talcher 
plate of Sivakaradeva III describe, ‘In that family there was 
the king Unmattasimha,who was famous for his great glory 
and equal in prowess to Paura and who made slaves of all 
his enemies by dint of the prowess of his own arms ; (he) 
alone in a battle, formidable with vast numbers of warriors, 
poured forth sharp arrows from his bow, drawn up to his 
ears, and took away in victory the daughter of the king of 
Radha along with the latter's kingly fortune’. So from this 
inscription, it is evident that Sivakaradeva 1 attained victory 
over the king of Radha and extended his kingdom to South- 
west Bengal. Sivakara I's authority over Kalinga is known 
from Ganjam Grant of Jayavarmadeva??® of the Eastern 
Ganga dynasty of Svetaka. This Copper plate, describes that 
a land was granted after obtaining permission from 
Unmattakesari of Viraja.4®? This Unmattakesari of Viraja 
was no doubt Sivakaradeva I alias Unmattasimha. 
Sivakaradeva I appeared as the overlord of Jayavarma.43° 
So in the southern part, Sivakaradeva-I's kingdom embraced 
Kalinga. The Talcher plate of Sivakaradeva III further 
describes that Subhakara ‘who being intent upon enjoying 
the whole earth, ignited the intense fire of valour and after 
extirpating the rulers of the earth subjugated the 
Kalingas’.?3! Here, the conquest of Kalinga is attributed to 
Subhakara I, the son and successor of Sivakaradeva I. 
K.C.Panigrahi says that during the reign of Sivakaradeva I, 
Subhakara I was associated with him in the occupation of 
Kalinga. Due to this association in the conquest, Subhakara 
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1 is credited in the inscription.43® Bhauma-Kara’s conflict 
with the Sailodbhavas is not found in the records. But when 
Sivakaradeva I's authority was felt in Kalinga in south, it 
can be said that he came into conflict with the Sailodbhavas 
and brought Kongoda mandala under his control. Mahtab 
points out that Sivakaradeva I occupied Kongoda by defeating 
the Sailodbhavas.”33 Thus Sivakaradeva I extended the 
Bhauma-Kara kingdom from south-west Bengal in the north 
to Kalinga in the south. 


Subhakara I inherited the vast kingdom of Sivakaradeva 
1. In the Hindol plate of Subhakaradeva III, Subhakara 1 is 
described as ‘the conqueror of adversaries, whose glory 
pervaded the three worlds.’”3“ The Copper plate further 
speaks, ‘It was heard that being an overlord, he was deserted 
by the soldiers (lit. horsemen) but his glory was never 
impaired by his adversaries and he was the best of men’.435 
The statement no doubt, refers to an invasion against the 
Bhauma kingdom by a strong power. Here, the Sanjan plates 
of Amoghavarsha 1 can be taken into account where in the 
Verse-24, it is mentioned that the Rashtrakuta Govinda III 
conquered Malava, Kosala, Kalinga, Vanga, Dahala and 
Odraka.”36 So the Bhauma-Kara king was defeated by 
Govinda Ill. But there is no mention in any of the records 
that Orissa was included in the Rashtrakuta empire. 
Subhakara I continued to rule over the Bhauma kingdom. 
He assumed the epithets, Maharajadhiraja, 
Paramabhattaraka and ParameSvara. 


During the reign of the next king Sivakaradeva II, there 
was the Pala invasion of Orissa. The Badal pillar inscription 
of the time of Narayanapala states that Devapala ‘eradicated 
the race of the Utkalas, humbled the pride of the Himas 
and scattered the conceit of the rulers of Dravida and 
Gurjara’.43? The reference to the eradication of the Utkalas 
suggests here the defeat of the Bhauma-Karas. But the 
Bhama kingdom was not added to that of the Palas. The 
Bhauma-Karas ruled independently for a longer period. 
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There is the mention of a series of rulers ruling after 
Sivakaradeva II. The Hindol plate®38 and the Dharkota 
plate“®? show the extent of the Bhauma-Kara kingdom during 
Subhakaradeva III. The Hindol plate refers to the grant of 
the village Noddilo in the Northern Tosala to God 
Vaidyanatha-bhattaraka.*° The Dharkota plate refers to the 
grant of the village Gundaja in Jayakataka Vishaya of 
Kongoda mandala in the Southern Tosala to Bhatta 
Narayana and Bhatta Devakantha.*4! So these two Copper 
plates suggest that Subhakaradeva III had his hold over the 
Northern as well as the Southern Tosala. A number of 
Bhauma queens also ruled over the kingdom. 
Tribhuvanamahadevi I was a very powerful ruler. It is 
mentioned that during her reign ‘the country advanced in 
three branches (of administration) ; the foes were extirpated, 
the glory spread abroad and there was harmony among the 
people. With the head, sanctified with the dust of the lotus- 
like feet of Hari, she had enjoyed an unparalleled fortune 
and thought that there was no other work for her to do’.442 
In the consolidation of the empire, she was assisted by her 
father Rajamalla I of the Western Ganga dynasty. In the 
reign of Tribhuvanamahadevi II, the SomavamSis started 
exercising their influence over the Bhauma-Kora kingdom. 
Tribhuvanamahadevi II was the daughter of Janamejaya of 
SomavamSsi dynasty.“4? In course of time, the Somavamsi 
influence became the real cause of the decline of the Bhauma 
power. The coastal area of Orissa which remained under 
the Bhauma-Karas, was occupied by the SomavamsSis after 
the death of Dandimahadevi. The last two rulers, 
Vakulamahadevi and Dharmamahadevi could not raise the 
position of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty. 


The Bhauma-Karas ruled over an extensive kingdom. 
‘Svetaka mandala, Kodalaka mandala, Yamagartta mandala, 
Airavatta mandala, and Khinjali mandala’ were the feudatory 
states of the Bhauma-Karas.*44 ‘The Bhauma-Kara kingdom, 
in its palmy days, roughly included the territories now 
comprising the Midnapore district in the north, Mayurbhanyj, 
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Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and Baud-Phulbani districts in the 
West, Ganjam district in the south and the districts of Puri, 
Cuttack and Balasore bounded by the Bay of Bengal in the 
east’.445 


The Bhauma-Kara rulers were capable enough in 
providing an efficient political organisation. They associated 
themselves with the divine power. The Dhenkanal plate of 
Tribhuvanamahadevi describes that the Bhauma rulers are 
as mighty as Indra.44¢ Tribhuvana Mahadevi I is mentioned 
as Katyayini.4’ The Bhauma king is described in the Talcher 
plate of Sivakaradeva III ‘as glorious as Vaikuntha (Visnu)’.448 
The rulers took the interests of the subjects into account. 
In the Neulpur plate, Subhakara I is described as one, ‘who 
had the protection of the subjects as his highest aim’.449 
Angul plate of Dharmamahadevi states, ‘There was a king, 
named Srimad-Unmattasimha, who had great liking (ruchi) 
for satisfying the wishes of all (sarvvasa-paripurana), who 
delighted the people by redressing their miseries (tapama- 
stannayan)’.“5° The sympathy towards the subjects is also 
expressed in the Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvanamahadevi.42! 


The Bhauma-Kara kingdom consisted of several 
administrative units namely mandalas, Vishayas and 
gramas. Mandalas can be taken as the province. Vishayas 
represent the districts. Kongoda mandala and 
Dandakubhukti mandala are mentioned in the Bhauma- 
Kara charters. There is reference to various Vishayas like 
Panchala Vishaya, Vubhyudaya Vishaya, Antaruda Vishaya, 
Sutantarakumbha Vishaya, Kankavira Vishaya, Jayakataka 
Vishaya, Madhyama-khanda Vishaya, Khindingahara 
Vishaya etc.*5? A Vishaya consisted of large number of 
gramas. Komparaka, Dandanki yoka, Solanapura, Noddilo, 
Janapanga, Khairapata, Komsara etc. are the names of some 
of the villages mentioned in the Bhauma-Kara records.453 
The copper plates refer to pataka and patika U. Subuddhi 
says that pataka or patika represents a grama.° But B. 
Das says that the suffix pataka refers to a city or a bigger 
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town and the suffix patika shows a small city.455 


The bureaucratic apparatus of the Bhauma-Karas was 
well organised. In many plates, the designations of the 
officers are mentioned. They are ‘Mahasamanta, Maharaja, 
Ranaka, Réajaputtra, Kulaputtraka, Antaranga, 
Kumaramatya, Uparika, Vishayapati, Ayuktaka, 
DandapasSika, Sthanantarika, Vallabha, Chata, Bhata, 
Pratihara, Mahasandhivigrahi (ka), Mahaksapataladhikrta, 
Mahaksapatalika, Mahamahattara, Vrhadbhogi, Bhogi, 
Sadyadhikarana, Pusta(ka}-pala, Kutakola, Ped(t)apala and 
Ditaka’.“56 The functions of some of the officers during 
Bhauma-Kara period have been analysed by different 
authorities. Antaranga was the kinsman of the ruler.457 
Uparika was the administrative head of the province.458 
Sthanantarika and Vallabha were cavalry officers.45? But U. 
Subuddhi says that Sthanantarika passed order of 
punishment on the convicts.“ Chatas and bhatas were 
irregular and regular soldiers. Pratihara was considered as 
the royal door keeper.“°! Mahaksapatala-dhikrta was the 
supervisor of the work on gold and silver and 
Mahaksapatalika was his subordinate.462? But U.Subuddhi 
describes that Mahaksapataladhikrta was the chief keeper 
of Accounts and Records.“®& Vrhadbhogiwas associated with 
revenue administration.“ Sadyadhikarana was a judicial 
officer.“°5 Pustapala was in charge of keeping the record of 
the precise dimension of cultivated and uncultivated land 
and he had to submit a report on land transaction.4°6 
Kiutakola was considered as the guardian of the fort.467 
‘Pedapala, in the Bhauma period, was in charge of heating 
the copper plate and supervising the work of the engraver’.468 
Duitaka was executing the royal charters and he conveyed 
the king's order to provincial and district heads.4°? 
U.Subuddhi takes Antaranga, Kumaramatya, 
Mahaksapataladhikrta, Pratinaraand Ditaka as the officers 
of the Central government, Uparika, Vishayapati, 
Tadayuktaka, Dandapasika and Sthanantarika as the 
officers of the provincial administration and Mahamahattara, 
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Vrhatbhogi, Pustakapala and Kutakolaas the officers of the 
village administration.3’° Thus the appointment of a large 
number of officers by the Bhauma rulers indicates a 
systematic administrative structure. 


The Bhauma-Kara kingdom had a sound economic basis. 
There is reference to paddy in the Hindol plate of 
Subhakaradeva III.47! Several rivers flowed in the Bhauma 
kingdom. The rivers like the Mahanadi, Brahmani, Vaitarani, 
Rushikulya and their tributaries definitely enhanced the 
fertility of the soil. A clear account of the agricultural 
products is not revealed from the Bhauma records. In the 
copper plates, the names of several trees are mentioned. 
Hindol plate of Subhakaradeva III contains the reference to 
Karanja tree, ASvattha tree, Vana-mandara tree and mango 
trees.*’2 Kumurang plate of Dandimahadevi refers to palm 
tree.4”3 Taking epigraphs into consideration, it has been 
pointed out that the land in the Bhauma-Kara period can 
be classified into sakheta (habitable land) and gulmaka 
(forest land), but sadvala (pasture land), ksetra (cultivable 
land), and usara (barren) lands may be added to the list.474 
The demarcation of the boundaries of the village is known 
from the Hindol plate of Subha-karadeva??5 and the Talcher 
plate of Sivakaradeva.4?® In the Bhauma Charters, it is found 
that the donees got the right of collecting uparikaras or the 
additional taxes from the weavers, cowherds, distillers, 
landing places, ferries, hamlets and thickets.4’” There was 
no arbitrary collection of taxes. In the Hindol plate, 
Subhakara III is described as one ‘who is not oppressive of 
taxation’.“”? The Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvanamahadevi 
mentions that the Bhauma rulers ‘did not like the oppressive 
taxation (Chanda-karapriyesu)’.4”? The same plate refers to 
mrdu-kara or light taxation.®8° 


In the Bhauma-Kara period, there was the growth of 
various industries. There is reference to the brewers in 
various copper plates. So it can be said that brewery was an 
important industry. The mention of weavers suggests to the 
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textile industry. The presence of wood industry is evident 
from the Talcher plate of Sivakaradeva III which refers to 
bedsteads.”8! B. Das says that the sculptures of the period 
provide examples of a variety of ornaments and weapons 
which show the existence of jewellery and iron industry.482 
In the Bhauma-Kara period, there was cultural contact 
between Orissa and China.483 This cultural contact definitely 
paved the way for trade and commerce. There is a reference 
to the establishment of hatta or market by the queen 
Madhavadevi in the Hamsesvara temple inscription.”84 The 
price of rice is mentioned in the Hindol plate of 
Subhakaradeva III which states that six adhakas of husked 
rice cost four panas of cowries.485 


The Bhauma-Kara plates contain some information 
about their army. The Dhenkanal plate of 
Tribhuvanamahadevi describes that the Bhaumas ‘possessed 
famous army (prathita-prthu-danda-vibhavesu)’ 486 Angul 
plate of Dharmamahadevi refers to horses.?8? Horses 
definitely formed one wing of the Bhauma-Kara army. A 
picture of the Bhauma army can be found in the accounts 
of Ibn Khurdadhbih which speak that Dahum (Bhauma} 
‘does not consider anyone superior to himself and is said to 
have an army of 300,000 men’.458 There is also the mention 
of extremely large elephants.48? 


Guhadeva pataka or GuheSvarapataka was the capital 
of the Bhauma-Karas. There is controversy about its 
identification. K. C. Panigrahi identifies Guhadevapataka 
or GuhesSvara pataka with Guhira Tikra, about five miles 
from Viraja or Jajpur and it is situated in the neighbourhood 
of Khadipada from which Buddhist images giving the name 
of Subhakaradeva have been found.?° B. Misra identifies 
Guhadevapataka with a village situated near Jajpur named 
GodhaneSvarapatana.?! R.C. Majumdar identifies 
Guhadevapataka with Jajpur.4?? The most accepted view is 
that modern Jajpur represents Guhadevapataka or 
Guhesvarapataka of the Bhauma-Kara period. In the social 
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sphere, they protected the Varnasrama dharma. The 
Bhauma-Karas issued a large number of land grants to the 
Brahmanas. The Bhauma rulers also encouraged the 
immigration of Brahmanas from north India and Bengal by 
the offer of land grants. Brahmana settlements grew in 
number. 


Thus from the analysis of the various aspects of the 
Bhauma rule, it can be pointed out that the sub-regional 
state of the Bhauma-Karas was much more developed than 
any other previous sub-regional states. ‘The Bhauma-Karas, 
with all the requisites of state-craft, with their administrative 
sagacity and novel experiment in the art of government made 
enduring contributions to the Orissan polity’.493 


Some Bhanja Kings ruled over Khainjali-mandala. 
Different scholars identify Khinjali-mandala with different 
places. Khinjali-mandala has been taken as Keonjhar by 
Hiralal.4*4 B. Misra identifies it with Injili in Angul.*9? Taking 
the contents of the Bhanja copper plate grants into 
consideration, N. K. Sahu identifies Khinjali-mandala with 
the modern Sonepur and Baud region.4?° According to him, 
the places like Royara, Jayantamura, Sivira, Kumurkela, 
Gandhatapati, Urjakhanda, Valasrnga, Tulasinga, etc. 
mentioned in the Bhanja charters are identified with some 
of the places of Sonepur and Baud region and the rivers like 
the Tel, Vyaghra and Salanki mentioned in the charters are 
also there in Baud-Sonepur area.” So N. K. Sahu'’s view 
can be taken as the most accepted one. R. C. Majumdar 
gives the same opinion by saying that ‘there is no doubt 
that the kingdom of Khinjali corresponded at first, to the 
old feudatory states of Baud and Sonepur in Orissa and its 
immediate neighbourhood, though later its boundaries 
extended further south to the northern part of the Ganjam 
district’.498 The Bhanjas were the feudatories of the Bhauma- 
Karas. In the Kumurkela charter, Satrubhanja used the royal 
title Ranaka.*%? (Singhra) Sonepur plates,5% Tasapaikera 
charter®’°! and Orissa Museum plates®®%® of Ranabhanja 
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mention that in the early years of rule, Ranabhanja also 
assumed the title Ranaka. This title shows their sub-ordinate 
position. A series of Copper plate grants of Satrubhanja and 
Ranabhanja were issued from Dhrtipura which“ was 
considered as the capital of Khinjali-mandala. There has 
been no clear identification of Dhrtipura, but it can be said 
with much probability that Dhrtipura now represents the 
Baud town.’%? Due to the Somavamsi invasion, the Bhanjas 
shifted their capital from Dhrtipura to Vanjulvaka.3®%* In the 
later period, the Bhanja kings issued their copper plates 
from Vanjulvaka. Vanjulvaka has been identified by B. Misra 
with Banjania in Ghoomsur. °° 


Bhanja kings. Khijjinga mandala has been identified with 
modern Mayurbhanj and a part of Keonjhar.5° From the 
names of the places given in their grants, S.Tripathy says 
that their kingdom covered the parts of present Mayurbhanj 
district and Keonjhar district of Orissa and parts of 
Singbhum in Bihar. Their copper plates like Bamanghati 
plate of Ranabhanjadeva,5°8 Khandadeuli plate of 
Ranabhanja,5®? Adipur Copper plates of Narendrabhanja,?!° 
Kesari plate of Satrubhanja,°!! Bamanghati plate of 
Rajabhanja,°!? Ukhunda plate of Prithvibhanja®!3 were 
the capital of these Bhanjas and it has been identified with 
modern Khiching in Mayurbhanj district.3!* Referring to 
these Bhanjas of Khijjingakotta, K. C. Panigrahi says, ‘It 
seems that the Bhanjas were defacto sovereign rulers, but 
it is not very unlikely that they might have loosely 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Bhaumas and the 
Somavamsis’.?!5 He also refers the dates 288 and-293 found 
for Ranabhanja to the Bhauma era of 736 A.D.5!6 


The Sulkis ruled over Kodalaka mandala which covered 
roughly the areas of present Dhenkanal district of Orissa.5!7 
The Dhenkanal grant of Kulastambha speaks that the 
boundaries of their kingdom included Sankhajoti.5!® 
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Sankhajoti has been taken as the present Brahman river.®!%9 
B. Misra refers to a number of kings of the Sulki family 
namely Kanchanastambha alias Ranastambha I, 
Kanadastambha alias Kulastambha I alias Vikramaditya, 
Ranastambha II, Kulastambha II, Jayastambha and 
Nidayastambha.’2° The titles of the rulers like Ranaka, 
Mahasamantadhipati and SamadhigatapanchamahaSabda 
suggest that they were the feudatories. The date in the grant 
of Ranastambha which has been interpreted as 103, can be 
referred to the Bhauma era.®! The Bhauma rulers also 
donated villages in the areas over which the Sulkis were 
ruling. Hindol plate of Subhakaradeva III refers to the grant 
of the village Noddilo®®? which has been identified with 
Namdelo in Hindol area of Dhenkanal district.’ It can be 
said that the Sulkis were the feudatories of the Bhauma- 
Karas. Kodalaka is the place from where the copper plate 
grants of Sulkis were issued. It can be regarded as their 
capital. Kodalaka has been identified with the modern K6oalu 
near Talcher on the left bank of the Brahmani river.524 


The Tungas and the Nandodbhavas came to rule after 
the Sulkis. But the kingdom of the Tungas was called 
Yamagartta mandala and the kingdom of the Nandodbhavas 
was called Airavatta mandala. These two mandalas were 
created out of the Kodalaka moandala.®®° Yamagartta mandala 
covered the northern part of the present Dhenkanal district 
and some areas of Keonjhar district.®® K. C. Panigrahi 
identifies Yamagartta mandala with Jamagadia in Angul or 
Jomurdi in Pallahara.®” The Tunga rulers used the titles 
like Ranaka, Maharaja, Mahasamanta and Samadhigata- 
panchamahaSabda. These titles no doubt, refer to their 
feudatory position. They used Bhauma era in their record. 
The Talcher plate of Sivakaradeva III reveals that at the 
request of Ranaka Vinitatunga, he donated a village named 
Kallani for Buddhabhattaraka.”28 All these evidences indicate 
that the Tungas were the feudatories of the Bhauma-Karas. 
Airavatta mandala over which the Nandobhavas were ruling, 
comprised southern portion of Dhenkanal district, western 
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portion of Cuttack district and the entire Nayagarh area.®29 
They issued their copper plate grants from Jayapura. It can 
be taken as their capital. Jayapura has been identified by 
D. C. Sircar with a village of that name in Dhenkanal 
district.®® But B. Misra identifies Jayapura with Nandapura 
and he says that probably Jayapura changed its name to 
Nandapura since the Nandodbhavas used to reside there. 3! 
The Nandodbhavas also assumed the titles like Rdanaka, 
Maharaja, Mahasamantadhipati. They also used Bhauma 
era in their copper plates.®32 Mahtab opines that ‘the earlier 
kings were feudatories of the Bhauma-Karas, but 
subsequently the last two kings Devananda II and 
Dhruvananda became independent to some extent’.533 


P. K. Mishra points out that the genesis of the state 
formation process in Orissa remains in the tribal areas and 
the dynasties like the Early Gangas, the Sailodbhavas, the 
Bhanjas, the Sulkis and even the Bhauma-Karas had a close 
tribal involvement in the beginning of their rule.®% He further 
says, ‘Their rise to power was possible through the support 
of the tribals and royal patronage extended to the tribal 
deities. Royal patronage of the autochthonous deities was 
an essential requirement for the consolidation of political 
power and its legitimation in the tribal dominated regions. 
Irrespective of their tribal or non-tribal origin the Rajas 
found it imperative to accept the premier indigenous deity 
of the respective area as the tutelary deity of the state they 
ruled.°35S Kulke refers to the royal patronage of 
autochthonous deities and speaks that it was ‘an essential 
supposition for the consolidation of political power and its 
legitimation in the Hindu-tribal zone of Orissa’. In this 
connection, it can be stated here that the Early Gangas 
acknowledged a deity of the Saora tribe named Siva- 
Gokarnasvamin on the Mahendragiri as their family deity, 
the Sulkis of Kodalaka mandala and the Bhanjas Khinjali 
mandala acknowledged and patronised goddess 
Stambhesvari as their tutelary deity. 3? 
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Thus it is clear that during this period, there was the 
formation of various sub-regional states. The period 
witnessed large scale agrarian expansion. A number of land 
grants were issued by the kings to the Brahmanas. Virgin 
lands in some areas were brought under cultivation. The 
Brahmanas played a vital role for bringing social and cultural 
changes. 
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Chapter IV 


REGIONAL STATE FORMATION 


In the state formation process, the Somavamsis (C.A.D. 
885-1110) could establish a regional kingdom in Orissa. The 
SomavamsSis rose to power in South Kosala. When 
Mahabhavagupta Janamejaya I started his rule, his area 
was confined to Sonepur region of the undivided Bolangir 
district. The Gopalpur Copper plates of Mahabhavagupta I 
Janamejaya of regnal year I can be considered as his earliest 
grant. The cliarter was issued from Suvarnapura and it 
records the grant of the village Konnayilla in the Vishaya of 
Nadi-tata to Bhatta Sadharana, son of Bhatta Sobhana.! 
The donee hailed from Takkari and he was a resident of 
Turvvuna village.? G.C.Patnaik, U.K. Subuddhi and R. Luha 
read the name of the donated village in the Gopalpur plates 
of Janamejaya I of regnal year I as Kaunuyilla grama.? The 
supplement incised on the outerside of the last plate also 
records some additional land grants. It refers to the grant of 
the village of A (A) rjjadda in Kontakapalli along with the 
village of Dhanakudda and the village of Turvvuna.* 
Suvarnapura, the place of issue of the Charter, has been 
identified with Sonepur. The granted village Konnayilla- 
grama can be taken as the modern village Kaintara which 
is situated under the Binka Police Station on the bank of 
the Ong in the undivided Bolangir district.° Nadi-tata- 
Vishaya may be identified with the present Binka area 
remaining between the Mahanadi and Ong.° The village 
Turvvuna, the place of residence of the donee is identical 
with the modern village of Darbha under the Sonepur Police 
Station.” Kontakapalli, the village mentioned in the 
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supplement may be identified with the present Kotapali and 
Arjjadda may be taken as the present village Tarda in the 
Binka region.® So from the identification of the places, 
mentioned in the Gopalpur copper plates of Janamejaya I of 
regnal year 1, it is clear that at the initial stage, Janamejaya 
I ruled over the area around modern Sonepur and Binka in 
the undivided Bolangir district. 


Other records of Janamejaya I also refer to his area of 
rule. The Vakratentali grant of Janamejaya I was issued 
from Suvarnapura in his third regnal year.® It records the 
grant of Vakratentali village of Lupattara Khanda to the 
Bhattaputra Jatarupa.!° Vakratentali has been identified 
with Banatentily in Sonepur region and Lupattara is taken 
as Lepta in Bolangir.!! The Kalibhana plates of Janamejaya 
I of the sixth regnal year register the grant of a village known 
as Jambugrama situated in Pota Vishaya to Bhattaputra 
Govinda.!? Jambugrama has been taken tentatively as 
modern Jamgaon, adjacent to Kalibhana and Pota Vishaya 
is the modern Pow in Sonepur area.!® The Patna plates of 
Janamejaya I of the sixth regnal year record the grant of a 
village named Vakavedda in the Ongatata-Vishaya to four 
Brahmanas.!* Vakavedda has been identified by B.Misra with 
Vankavira in Sonepur.!® Hiralal identifies Vakavedda 
tentatively with Bakti, 15 miles north of Bolangir.!° Ongatata- 
Vishaya is the district on the bank of the Ong river.!” The 
Patna Museum plates of Janamejaya I of the same sixth 
regnal year register the donation of Pasitala village in the 
Pota Vishaya.!8 Pasitala is the modern Pointala, 2 miles ast 
of Bolangir.!* The Nagpur Museum plates of Janamejaya I 
of regnal ycar 8 show the grant of the village Satallama 
attached to the Kasaloda Vishaya.2° Satallama is identified 
with the present Satlama in the Baragarh area of the 
undivided Sambalpur district and Kasaloda Vishaya is the 
modern Kusarda, fifteen miles south-west of Baragarh and 
thirty-four miles south-west of Sambalpur.?! The Gopalpur 
plates of Janamejaya I of year 10 record the donation of 
Jollamura gramasituated in Lupattora Khanda.®? Jollamura 
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grama has been tentatively identified with the present village 
Jhilimunda under the Dungripali Police Station in the 
undivided Bolangir district.23 His Gopalpur plates of year 
12 show the grant of the village Vadavenga along with 
Harshadatta-pataka in Kshitimanda-padhara Vishaya.?4 
These places have not yet been identified. The Gaintala plates 
of Janamejaya I of regnal year 17 record the gift of the 
village Risigrama situated in Nimuna Vishaya,2® but there 
has been no identification of these places. His Sonepur plates 
of year 17 refer to the grant of a village known as Gottaikéla 
included in the Luputura-Khanda.?® Gottaikela is known as 
the present Gotarkela, about three miles from the town of 
Sonepur.?” The Chaudwar plates of Janamejaya I of regnal 
year 31 register the donation of two villages namely Randa 
and Alanda which were situated in the Pova Vishaya.?® Randa 
is identified with the modern Renda, six miles east of Bolangir 
and Alanda is the present Alanda, three miles east of 
Bolangir.2® In the line 48 of this charter, Janamejaya I 
assumes the title Kosalendro® or the Lord of Kosala. Another 
record of the king from Chaudwar issued in the regnal year 
31 refers to the grant of Tulénda village in Sandana- 
Vishaya.3! Tulénda is identified by B. Misra with Tilunda in 
Sonepur.3? Hiralal identifies it with Tulendi, six miles north 
of Bolangir.33® B.Misra identifies Sandana-Vishaya with 
Saranda in Baragarh area®* whereas Hiralal identifies it with 
Sonda, eleven miles east of Sonepur.3® Again another set of 
copper plates of Janamejaya I from Chaudwar show the 
donation of the village Arkigrama situated in the Tulumva- 
Khanda.3° Arkigrama is the modern Harigan in Sonepur.”? 
Tulumva-Khanda is the modern Turum on the Mahanadi, 
twenty-seven miles south of Sambalpur.38 Janamejaya I’s 
last charter known as the Kalibhana grant issued in his 
regnal year 34 registers the donation of the village Konnayilla 
in Tokkara Vishaya.3® Tokkara is identified with modern 
Tukra, which is about fourteen miles to the east of Baragarh 
town.” 
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Thus from the identification of the granted villages and 
some other places mentioned in all the copper-plate 
inscriptions of Janamejaya I, it is evident that his area of 
rule covered the undivided Bolangir district and the 
undivided Sambalpur district. B.K.Rath points out that by 
his 31st regnal year, his kingdom included Sambalpur, 
Kalahandi and Bolangir districts and he proudly assumed 
the epithet Kosalendra in the Chaudwar plates.!! So 
Janamejaya I ruled over the Western Orissa. According to 
the chronology given by K.C.Panigrahi, Janamejaya I began 
his rule in the last part of the ninth century A.D.*2 


The matrimonial alliancé between the Bhauma-Karas 
and the SomavamSis is revealed from the Baud plates of 
Tribhuvanamahadevi. Here Prithivimahadevi alias 
Tribhuvanamahadevi II is mentioned as the daughter of 
Svabhavatunga of Kosala.*® There has been a number of 
views regarding the identification of Svabhavatunga, 
S.C.De,** K.C.Panigrahi,*5 B.K.Rath,*¢ S.N.Rajaguru“’ and 
B.K.Sarmad“® identify Svabhavatunga with Janamejaya I. On 
the other hand D.C.Sircar,*® S.R.Nema?®°® and D.K.Ganguly®! 
identify Svabhavatunga with Yayati I. Even in the analysis 
of the newly discovered Gopalpur Copper Plate Charter of 
Janamejaya I of regnal year I, there is difference of opinion 
as to the identification of Svabhatunga. G.C.Patnaik, 
U.K. Subuddhi and R.Luha describe that Svabhavatunga is 
mentioned in the line-3 of the charter and it is one of the 
epithets of the donor Janamejaya 1.5? But editing in the same 
Gopalpur plates, A.M.Shastri and S.Tripathy point out that 
Janamejaya I's father Sivagupta was known as 
Svabhavatunga.”? 


The Brahmesvara temple inscription of the time of 
Udyotakesari refers to a battle between Janamejaya I and 
the King of Odra. The inscription describes 


Tadvamsejani Subhrakirtiratulo Viskvambharaballabho / 
Raja §rijanamejayah saripuha bhiitastni Lingadhipah // 
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Dantadanti-karakari-5ramamisabhagneripunam dvipe / 
Yah kuntagrahataudradeSa-nrpater Laksmim 
samakrstavan. //°4 


It is translated as ‘He (Janamejaya) was the destroyer of 
enemies and he drew to himself the fortune (Laksmyi) of the 
king of the Odra country who was killed by his Kunta in a 
battle wherein his enemy’s elephants were overcome with 
fatigue fighting with their tusks and trunks.’ 


K.C.Panigrahi identifies Odra with Utkal or Orissa and 
according to him, the Bhauma-Kara king Sivakaradeva III 
was killed by Janamejaya 1.56 On the basis of the 
identification of Svabhavatunga with Janamejaya I, 
K.C.Panigrahi points out that there was a struggle for 
succession to the Bhauma-Kara throne after the death of 
Subhakaradeva IV, the son-in-law of Janamejaya I. 
Janamejaya I raised the cause of his daughter, killed 
Sivakaradeva III, the brother of his son-in-law and finally 
placed his daughter on the Bhauma throne.®? B.K.Rath, also 
says that Janamejaya I's purpose of Odra invasion was only 
to help his daughter. He did not occupy any part of the 
Bhauma kingdom which is known from the fact that his 
copper plate grants do not refer to any donation of land in 
the coastal Orissa as well as the Bauda area.’ ‘Janamejaya’s 
successful intervention in the politics of the Bhaumas did 
not result in the annexation of the Bhauma kingdom, but it 
created for him a sphere of influence in the Bhauma country, 
which was taken advantage by his son Yayati 1’.5? 


But N.K.Sahu® S.R.Nema®! and B.K.Sarma® identify 
Odra with Khinjali mandala and according to them, the ruler 
killed by Janamejaya I was a member of the Bhanja dynasty. 
S.N.Rajaguru gives another view regarding the identification 
of Odra. He takes Odra as only a district in Uttara-Tosali 
located in Yamagartta mandala and it covered the areas of 
Dhenkanal and Talcher.®® He further says that due to the 
weak administration of the Bhauma-Kara ruler, some 
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feudatory chiefs of Odra made disturbance in that country, 
but Janamejaya I suppressed the rebel in Odra by killing its 
king in a battle field.®4 


One of the supplementary verses at the end of the Patna 
Museum copper plate grant of Yayati I issued in the regnal 
year 8, speaks, ‘So = bhu (bhiun = ) nripah Soma-kul-avja 
(bja)-bhanuh Svabhavatungo nijapauru-sena(I} yah Kosala- 
palana-kaumud-endur (kaumud-indur}= vijitya Chau (Chai) 
dyan = vitatana Laksmih (Laksmim) (I ).'& It means that 
‘Svabhavatunga, who was like a sun to the lotus of the Soma 
family and who was like a full moon in protecting the Kosala 
country, became king by his own manliness and by defeating 
the Chaidyas (Kalachuris) spread the fortune.’°® Taking 
Svabhavatunga as a surname of Janamejaya I, K.C.Panigrahi 
says that Janamejaya I was involved in a conflict with the 
Kalachuri king Sankaragana who was ruling over a vast 
kingdom to the west of the Sambalpur-Sonepur tract.”? 


On the basis of the Degaon Copper plates of 
Mugdhagondaladeva, B.K.Rath points out that a Rastrakuta 
family was the feudatory of the Somavamnsi king Janamejaya 
I and this Rastrakuta king ruled over Parakula mandala 
and donated land in the Telatata. Vishaya.°® This record 
also shows that Janamejaya I was the overlord of a group of 
feudatory powers. 


Thus during the time of Janamejaya I, the SomavamSsi 
influence was extended over a vast area. 


Mahasivagupta Yayati I, the son and successor 
Janamejaya I expanded the SomavamSsi kingdom. He is 
praised in some of his records. In his Patna plates of regnal 
year 28, he is described as one ‘whose glory was sung in all 
the three worlds, who defeated his enemies with contempt 
as it were, and whose sword had its sharp edge made rugged 
with the pearls coming out of the foreheads of the elephants 
rent asunder by it.’”° 
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The Kalachuris were posing menance to the Somavamsis 
in the west and there was a conflict between Yayati I and 
the Kalachuris. In the short supplement engraved at the 
end of the Patna Museum plates of Yayati I of regnal year 8, 
there is the description that Yayati I without caring a fig for 
the powerful Kalachuri Yuvaraja, depopulated Dahala and 
rescued abducted women and captured enemy's elephants.” ! 
D.C.Sircar reads the name of the Kalachuri king mentioned 
in this short supplement of Durgaraja.”? But K.C.Panigrahi 
says that the reading of D.C.Sircar is not justified.” He 
identifies Kalachuri Yuvaraja mentioned in the inscription 
with Yuvaraja I, Kalachuri king of Tripuri.”* 


Yayati I's most notable achievement was the annexation 
of the Bhauma-Kara kingdom. The Bhauma-Kara kingdom 
was occupied step by step. The Cuttack Copper plate grant 
of Yayati I issued in the ninth regnal year from Vinitapura 
registers the donation of a village named Chandagrama in 
Marada Vishaya in Dakshina Tosala.’° Dakshina Tosala 
formed a part of the Bhauma-Kara territory. B. Misra 
identifies Chandagrama with Chandagan, thirty-two miles 
south-east of Cuttack and he also takes Marada Vishaya as 
Barada or Marada Hariharpura in Cuttack district.”® So from 
this identification of the donated village, it can be said that 
Yayati I had already occupied Dakshina-Tosala. 


Here the records of the Bhauma-Kara rulers who ruled 
towards the last part of the Bhauma-Kara period can be 
examined. Dandimahadevi issued a number of charters. The 
Ganjam plate of Dandimahadevi issued from 
GuheSvarapataka records the donation of the village named 
Vilva in Purvvakhanda of the Varanda-Khanda Vishaya in 
Kongoda mandala.” Another Ganjam plate of 
Dandimahadevi refers to the grant of the village Rasambha 
in the Arttani Vishaya of Kongoda mandala in Dakshina 
Tosala.’? Her Santiragrama copper plate registers the gift of 
the village Santiragrama along with another locality called 
Komyosanga, situated in the Paschima Khanda within the 
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Tamura Vishaya in the Dakshina Tosala.’? Her Kumurang 
plate shows the donation of the village Kamntsaranagari 
situated in the Khidingahara Vishaya of Kongoda mandala 
in Dakshina Tosala.&® The unpublished Ambagaon copper 
plate of Dandimahadevi registers the grant of a village in 
Gahanju Vishayain Kongoda mandala of Dakshina Tosala.!! 
Her Arual copper plate refers to the donation of a village in 
Vendahara Vishaya of Uttara Tosala.® So from all these 
copper plate charters, it is clear that Dandimahadevi donated 
lands in North as well as South Tosala. Thus both North 
Tosala and South Tosala were under her possession. 


A charter of Vakulamahadevi shows the grant of the 
village known as Chhodatavutsa attached to the Uregodda- 
khanda, situated in ASravanakatika-Vishaya in Uttara- 
Tosala.8? The Taltali plate of Dharmamahadevi registers the 
donation of the village Tarataloi in Talamura Vishaya.’ 
Tarataloi and Talamura have been identified with Taltali 
and Talmul respectively which are situated near .Angul.5® 
So from the charters of the last two Bhauma-Kara rulers, 
Vakulamahadevi and Dharmamahadevi, it is known that 
they granted lands only in North Tosala. There is no reference 
to th2 donation of land in South Tosala. Thus it can be said 
that South Tosala did not remain under the possession of 
the last two Bhauma-Kara rulers. 


All these things indicate that South Tosala region was 
occupied by the SomavamSi king. 


Vakulamahadevi and Dharmamahadevi ruled over North 
Tosala. However, their area of rule was confined to the 
Dhenkanal-Angul region.®® The Bhauma-Kara rule came to 
an end in C. 945 A.D.” and Yayati I annexed North Tosala 
to his kingdom. So entire Tosala came under the control of 
Yayati I. 


The lines 16 and 17 of the Nibinna charter of Yayati I 
refer to the grant of a village in the Gandhatapati mandala.®® 
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Gandhatapati has been identified with modern Gandharadi 
which is situated at a distance of about twelve miles from 
Baud in the undivided Phulbani district.8? K.C.Panigrahi 
says that Yayati I fought with Satrubhanja who was the 
ruler of this area and succeeded in ousting him from Baud 
region.°° This region was occupied by Yayati I before his 
conquest of the Bhauma-Kara kingdom.®! 


Thus in the state formation process, Yayati I made a 
significant contribution in unifying his sub-regional kingdom 
in Dakshina Kosala with the coastal sub-regional kingdom 
of the Bhauma-Karas and their feudatory states. But 
S.R.Nema®? and S.N.Rajaguru®? give credit to Yayati II for 
effecting the union between Dakshina Kosala and Bhauma- 
Kara territories. According to the latest research, these two 
areas were amalgamated by Yayati I. B.K.Rath says that 
Yayati I brought the entire Bhauma-Kara kingdom under 
his control and this newly occupied territory came to be 
known as Utkala under the SomavamS$i rulers.®* Taking the 
five short inscriptions, discovered near Kandarpur in the 
Athagarh sub-division of Cuttack district into consideration, 
B.K. Rath further points out that Yayati I appointed 
Vichitravira as a sub-ordinate ruler in Utkala.?° 


So by the amalgamation of the kingdom in Dakshina 
Kosala in the Upper Mahanadi valley with the Bhauma-Kara 
kingdom in the coastal Orissa, there was a formation of a 
regional kingdom in Orissa. K.C.Panigrahi says, ‘Yayati I 
united Kosala and Utkala politically and culturally and can 
just be regarded as the father of modern Orissa’.26 


Bhimaratha, the son and successor of Yayati I is known 
mainly from his Cuttack plates issued in the third regnal 
year®” and from the Kudopali plates of Ranala Punja.®8 But 
these records do not throw any light on the political activities 
of Bhimaratha. The Verse-62 of the Bilhari stone inscription 
of the Kalachuri king Yuvarajadeva II, referring to the 
achievements of Lakshmanaraja speaks 
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‘Jitva KoSalanathamodra nrpateraptastu yah kaliyo/ 
Ratna svamamayah sa yena vihita SomeSvarabhya- 


rcanam/ / 22 


It means that Lakshamanaraja ‘worshipped Somesvara 
with that (effigy of) Kaliya wrought of jewels and gold, which 
had obtained from the prince of Odra, after defeating the 
Lord of Kosala’.!°° K.C.Panigrahi says that the conflict 
between the Kalachuri and Somavamsi kingdoms mentioned 
in the Bilhari stone inscription took place during the reign 
of Bhimaratha.!°! So Bhimaratha was defeated by the 
Kalachuri king Lakshamanaraja. The Kudopali copper plate 
grant shows that Punja of the Mathara family was the 
feudatory of Bhimaratha.!°® Ranaka Punja issued this 
Kudopali grant from his residence at Vamandapati.!°3 
Vamandapati has been identified with modern Bamragarh 
of the undivided Sambalpur district. !°4 


Dharmaratha, son and successor of Bhimaratha, issued 
the Khandapara plates in his eleventh regnal year. The 
Khandapara plates register the grant of the village Villigrama, 
situated in Abhappara Khanda in the Antaruda Vishaya.!°5 
Antaruda Vishaya has been identified with Antarodh 
pargana of the Puri district.’ The BrahmesSvara temple 
inscription of the time of Udyotakesari describes that ‘from 
him (Bhimaratha) was born on the earth the powerful king 
named Dharmaratha as the second ParaSurama, who 
suppressed his enemies by his invincible hand possessing 
strength of the thunderbolt and was powerful like the mid- 
day sun.’ The lines 9 to 12 of the Narasimhapur plates of 
Udyotakesari mention that ‘Dharmaratha, the son of the 
glory of the lunar race, the achiever of the desired object 
and the only friend of the sword, became the head-jewel of 
all the kings, when the hostile kings retreated to the 
extremity of the far-off country, being chased by his soldiers 
marching on digvuijaya, in the course of which the dusts 
swelled’'.!°8 All these facts show that Dharmaratha had a 
career of conquest. 
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In the Khandpara plates, Dharmaratha is said to have 
attacked and burnt the towns of Gauda and Andhra.!®? The 
king of Gauda, defeated by Dharmaratha has been identified 
with the Pala king Vigrahapala Il.!!° Dharmaratha attacked 
Andhra during the period of its crisis which followed after 
Danarnava, the Eastern Chalukya ruler.!!! Banpur Copper 
plate inscription of Indraratha mentions that ‘Indraratha is 
said to have got the royal fortune of Kalinga, because he 
was a favourite of Dharmaratha’.!!2 B.K.Rath points out that 
during the attack on Andhra, Dharmaratha occupied a 
portion of Kalinga, possibly parts of Ganjam after defeating 
the Ganga king Anantavarman Vajrahasta II and placed 
Indraratha in its charge of administration.!!® 


After Dharmaratha, Naghusha became the ruler of the 
Somavamsi kingdom. Narasimhapur plates of Udyotakesari 
describe that ‘Naghusha, the over-lord of the country and 
the celebrated ornament of the earth, was as mighty as the 
lord of the animate beings.’!!4 Indraratha ruled after 
Naghusha. His Banpur Charter records the donation of the 
village Lapukumbha situated in the sub-division of 
Khallakhanda in Thorana district of Kongoda mandala.!5 
So this land grant shows that Kongoda mandala was under 
his occupation. Indraratha’s reign was not peaceful because 
of two formidable invasions upon his territory. The Udepur 
Prasasti mentions that the Paramara king Bhoja vanquished 
Indraratha.!!¢ Rajendra Chola also invaded the territory of 
Indraratha. The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Chola 
describes that he captured Indraratha of the lunar race 
together with family in a battle that took place in the famous 
city of Adinagara.!!7 


The defeat of Indraratha by the Cholas created anarchy 
in the SomavamSsi kingdom. The inscriptions refer that there 
was confusion in the SomavamS$i kingdom and to set the 
kingdom in order, the ministers selected Yayati II alias 
Chandihara as the king. Verse 6 and verse 7 of the 
BrahmeSvara inscription mention that ‘when he 
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(Dharmaratha), the Rajamalla (best of the kings), departed 
unto heaven without issue, and all his kingdom was laid 
waste by various warriors of different countries, there was 
a lapse of short and eventless time. Then Chandihara, son 
of Abhimanyu and grandson of Vichitravira, a lineal 
descendant of the celebrated Janamejaya, was made king 
by the ministers, and he was powerful and spirited like his 
father.’!!8 


The Narasimhapur plates of Udyotakesari speak: 


Tasyanujo natasamastasapatnamauli / 
ratnamsumalitasupadasarojarocih // 
vidyanidhih pratinidhir madhusudanasya / 
jatotha viSvavijayi nrpatir yayatih // 
Bhattairavastabdhamidam Narendraih / 
rastradvayam koSalamutkalam ca // 
akantakam sadhayatah samantad / 
bhujadvayam yasya krtarthamasit //!!29 


It means that ‘His (Naghusha’s) younger brother Yayati, 
the conqueror of the world, the representative of 
Madhusudana and the ocean of learning, was elected as 
king of two countries — Kosala and Utkala — by the warrior 
chiefs. He (Yayati) effectively repulsed the enemies. His lotus 
— like feet were radiant with the wreath of the rays of head 
— jewels of all the prostrate enemies and his hands 
accomplished well his purpose on all sides.’!2° 


So in this inscription, there is the reference that Yayati 
If was the ruler of Kosala and Utkala. 


Yayati II issued the Jatesinga and Dungri plates or the 
Maranjamura charter in his third regnal year. In this record, 
he is described as ‘exceedingly mighty in his victorious 
campaigns, who is bent, as it were, with the weight of-his 
own prowess, whose foot-stool is kissed by the crest jewels 
of the head-gears of all the Nripatior the subordinate kings, 
who in character resembles such renowned kings as Nala, 
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Nahusha, Mandhata, Dilipa, Bharata and Bhagiratha’.!?! 
The area of rule of Yayati II is also revealed from the Jatesinga 
and Dungri plates. It speaks : 


1. ..Karmmata-Lata-GurjvaSvara (Gurjjore-Svara)- 
dahajvarau({re) bhruvita{tah) (I) Kanat-Kanchi-kalap- 


2. Gbha(ha)rana-lampatah I Kalinga-Kongod-Otkalaka- 
Kosala({la)-svayamvarah (ra)-prasiddha(ddhah) (I ) 
Gauda Radh-amvara({r) 


3. pa(apa) karsan-odghata-maruta(tah) (1) Sit-anga-Vanga- 
vimal-amvara-pur-mna-Chandrah 1!?2 


The meaning of these lines is 


‘(He) who is a winking sensualist in (curing) the love- 
fever (the war-fever) of Karnnata, Lata and the Lord of 
Gurjjara who is an expert voluptuary in removing the 
jingling girdles of women (in removing the warring Kanchi 
i.e. the Cholas) who was famous (successful) in the 
svayamvara (the assembly for the selection of a bride-groom 
by the bride) of Kalinga, Kongoda, Utkala and Kosala (who 
was famous or successful in the selection of a Lord or king 
for Kalinga, Kongoda, Utkala and Kosala) ; who is a fierce 
wind in opening and taking away the clothes of Gauda and 
Radha (who is a fierce wind in the sky of Gauda and Radha 
for capturing and exposing) and who is a full-moon in the 
clean clothes of the love-afflicted body of Vanga (who is a 
full-moon in the bright sky of the peaceful Vanga).”!23 


So it is known from the passage that Yayati II was the 
Lord of Kalinga Kongoda, Utkala and Kosala. Thus it is clear 
that Yayati II was ruling over a real regional state. 


K. C. Panigrahi points out that as the name of Dahala 
does not occur in the list of enemy territories given in the 
Jatesinga and Dungri plates, it can be said that Yayati II 
made an alliance with the Dahala King Gangeyadeva of 
Tripuri.!*4 He further says that ‘Yayati II’s alliance with 
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Gangeyadeva brought him into conflict with several other 
contemporary powers and therefore the claims made in his 
charter that he was at war with Karnnata, Lata, Gurjara, 
Kanchi (the Chola country), Gauda and Radha and that he 
maintained friendly relations with Vanga (East Bengal), 
should not be taken imaginary’.!25 


Yayati II shifted the main capital of the SomavamS§i 
kingdom from the Kosala region to the coastal strip because 
the coastal part of Orissa was the target of attack by the 
Cholas and the Gangas of the south and the Palas of the 
north. !26 


Udyotakesari the son of Yayati II, could keep the vast 
SomavamSi kingdom in tact. He issued the Narasimhapur 
plates in his fourth regnal year. The Narasimhapur plates 
refer to the donation of the village Kontalanda, a part of 
Airavatta-mandala and the village Lovakarada in Khandiya 
in Airavatta-mandala to Sankara Sarma and Balabhadra 
Sarma respectively.!?? Kontalanda has been identified with 
Kantilo in Khandapara!?8 in the undivided Puri district. 
Lovakarada is taken as Karada in Baramba!®® in Cuttack 
district. 


The Kalachuri king Karna invaded the SomavamSsi 
kingdom during the reign of Udyotakesari, ‘but the 
SomavamSsi kingdom appears to have withstood it and 
survived in tact’.!3° Udyotakesari also granted lands in the 
Kosala region. D.C.Sircar takes Mahabhavagupta of the 
Kesarkella grant or the Mahakosala Historical Society plates 
as Udyotakesari.!3! K.C.Panigrahi also refers to the 
Kesarkella charter and points out that the grant of land 
mentioned in this charter was made by Udyotakesari.!3? The 
charter records the donation of the village known as Linjira 
grama, situated in Prithura-bhukti. !3 The charter was issued 
from Kisarakella in the eleventh regnal year.!34 Kisarakella 
has been identified with the modern village Kesarakella, 
situated about six miles to the east of Bolangir.!3® Linjira 
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and Prithura have been identified with the villages of same 
names in Sarangagarh and Padmapur.!3° B.K.Rath takes 
the Mahada plate, discovered from the village Mahada of 
Biramaharajapur area of Bolangir district, into consideration 
and says that the plate refers to the reign of Sri 
Udyotakesarideva.!3” This plate issued during the reign of 
Udyotakesari registers the grant of the village Gomundalla 
which is identified with the village Gunurdala situated near 
the village Mahada.!38 


It is known from the plates of SomeSvaradeva that 
Udyotakesari appointed Abhimanyu in Kosala.!3? 
Udyotakesari ‘possibly during the later part of his reign, 
made Abhimanyu apparently a prince of his own family, a 
sub-king of that part of his dominions that lay in Kosala, 
while he himself ruled in Utkala where we have his records 
at Bhubaneswar and the neighbourhood. This arrangement 
may have been made to check the Kalachuri as well as 
Chhindaka-Naga and Telegu-Choda encroachment in Kosala 
and Ganga encroachment in Utkala’. 4° 


So from the land grants it is proved that both the coastal 
Orissa and the Kosala region were under the occupation of 
Udyotakesari. B.K.Rath says that ‘during this time, the 
SomavamSi kingdom practically comprised of the present 
day Orissa along with the Dandabhukti mandala or parts of 
present Midnapore district of West Bengal.!4! 


The successors of Udyotakesari could not maintain the 
integrity of the regional state. The reign of Janamejaya II 
witnessed the decline of the SomavamSsi kingdom. In the 
verse— 13 of the Ratnagiri plates of Karna, Janamejaya II ‘is 
stated to have threatened or surpassed the Naga king in 
bearing the weight of the earth'.!42? Debala Mitra says that 
‘if this verse has any political significance, the Naga king 
must have been the Chhindaka Naga Somesvara I (c.1069- 
1097 A.D.) of Bastar, who is known to have come into conflict 
with the king of Udra’.!43 K.C.Panigrahi points out that in 
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the conflict between the SomavamSsi kingdom and the Naga 
kingdom, the Naga king Somesvara I emerged victorious. !44 
A Telgu-Choda family which was holding a feudatory status 
in the Naga kingdom of Bastar, established its rule in the 
Sambalpur-Sonepur area with Sonepur as the capital. 45 
The Ganga king Rajaraja I Devendravarman also invaded 
the Somavamsi kingdom during Janamejaya II by which 
there was the loss of the southern territories of the 
SomavamSi kingdom.!¢ Thus Janamejaya II lost the 
Sambalpur-Sonepur region and the southern territories of 
the kingdom. The disintegration continued in the reign of 
Puranjaya and Midnapore region was lost during the time 
of Janamejaya II or Puranjaya.!47 At the time of accession of 
Karnadeva, the Somavamsi kingdom was confined only to 
the coastal tract comprising the present Puri, Cuttack and 
Balasore districts. This strip of territory became a bone 
of contention between Ramapala, the Pala king of Bengal 
and Anantavarman Chodaganga, the Ganga king of Kalinga. 
Finally Chodaganga was successful in annexing it to his 
own kingdom in about 1100 A.D.!49 


‘The long rule of the SomavamSsi kings established for 
the first time a stable government in Orissa. The 
administrative system assumed a definite form during this 
period’.!5° For administrative convenience, the SomavamSsi 
divided their kingdom into several units namely deSsa, 
mandala, vishaya, khanda, bhuktiand grama. DeSawas the 
largest unit of administration corresponding to a province,!2! 
mandala is equivalent to a modern revenue division.!®? The 
inscriptions of the period refer to eight mandalain the whole 
Somavamsi kingdom which are Gandhatapati, Sidanda, 
Gandharavadi, Kongoda, Airavatta, Rangada, Koleda and 
Sangama.!53 Vishaya corresponds to a modern district and 
the names of seventeen sishayas are known from the 
inscriptions which are Ongatata, Pota, Kosalada, Nimuna, 
Pova Sandana or Sammani, Tokkara, Ganditama, Sanula, 
Marda, Telatata, Lavada, Sakhanga-dhadyanha, Devibhoga, 
Antaruda, Bhranda and Uttaravalli. 13“ Khanda corresponds 
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fo a modern sub-division under a district and the SomavamSsi 
inscriptions provide the names of nine Khandas which are 
Lupattara, Uttarapalli, Abhapara, Samsarava, Santolarda, 
Yamalada, Kesaloga, AstavimSa and Kantarada.!5° In the 
SomavamSsi period bhukti refers to a small district. !5° Grama 
was the lowest administrative unit. 


The king was the head of the administration. He was 
helped by a group of ministers. The important ministers 
were known as Mantri-tilaka or the Chief Minister and 
Mahasandhivigrahika or the Principal Minister for war and 
peace. In the Central adminis-tration, there were also various 
officials such as Kumaradhiraja, Mahaksapatalika, Rajaguru 
and Ditaka.!5?” Kumaradhirajawas the prince of royal blood 
who remained in charge of administration of certain 
territorial units.!58 Mahaksapatalika was in charge of 
accounts and records.!5? Rajaguru was the spiritual guide 
of the king.!°° Ditaka executed the royal charters and 
conveyed the king's order to the local officials.!°! In the 
provincial administration, officials like Samahartr, 
Sannidhartr, Niyuktaka, Adhikarika, DandapasSika, Chata, 
Bhata, PiSuna-vetrika and Avarodhajana played important 
roles.!®? The functions of the Samahartr included ‘general 
supervision and collection of revenue as well as its 
expenditure’.! 63 Sannidhartr was the treasurer and he 
worked as an assistant of Samahartr.! ® Niyuktaka and 
Adhikarika were concerned with the administration of 
land.!%5 But B.K.Sarma says that Niyuktakawas the officer 
in charge of the employment department.!°é DandapaSika 
was the police officer. Chatas and Bhatas were irregular 
and regular soldiers respectively. PiSunavetrika ‘exercised 
certain police functions in connection with the realization 
of revenue or intimidation of the wicked’.!8? Avarodhajana 
refers to the ladies of the harem, probably of higher officials 
and feudatories.!®8 ‘Though they can not be taken as regular 
officials, it seems that the ladies of high officials and 
feudatories also enjoyed some importance in state affairs 
under the Somavamsis’.!®? Besides these officers, there is 
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also reference to Mandalapati, Vishyapati, Khandapati, 
Nayak, Rarwka, RGjaputra, Rajni, RG@javallabha and 
Bhogijana.!?° The appointment of a large number of officers 
show that the SomavamsSis had a highly developed 
bureaucratic apparatus. 


Various fiscal terms like bhoga-bhaga-kara, uparikara, 
hiranya and nidhi-upanidhi are found in the land grants of 
the SomavamSsi rulers. Bhoga-bhaga-karawas a regular land 
tax levied by the government.!”! Uparikarawas ‘an additional 
tax or extra cess as distinguished from the bhoga-bhaga- 
kara, the regular tax of this period’.!”2 Hiranya is generally 
taken as a levy in cash.!”? The terms nidhi and upanidhi 
refer to buried treasures and deposits which constituted 
another source of revenue.!”4 From some of the Copper 
plates, the names of certain new taxes are known. Lines 
31-32 of the Khandpara plates of Dharmaratha mention 
the passage andharuva padatijivya hastidanda 
varabalivardda cihol adattadi sahita.!?® Lines 39 to 42 of 
the Narasimhapur plates of Udyotakesari mentions, the 
passage hastidanda-varavalavanda catala andharuva 
pratyandharuva adatta padatijiva ahidanda antarabaddi 
vandhadanda vijayavandapana margganika prabhrti 
bhavisyat-kara sahitah.!?° Lines 16 to 19 of the Kelga plates 
of SomesSvaradeva contain the passage Suvarmadanda- 
ahidanda-vartmadanda-vandapana-vijayavandapana-trin- 
Odaka-sa($a )san-arddhika-chara-va{ba)livada(rda)- 
artharuva-praty-artharuva-padatijivya-adatta-aturavaddi 
bhavishyata(shyat)-kar-adi-sahitah !?” The terms such as 
hastidanda, varabalivardda, chittola, andharuda, 
pratyandharua, adatta, padatijuya, antaravaddi, 
rintakavaddi, vasavaki, visayali, ahidanda, haladanda, 
bandhadanda, vandapana and vijayavandapana are also 
noticed in the Ratnagiri, plates of Karma.!”® Debala Mitra 
has given the meaning of some of these fiscal terms, ‘Hasti- 
danda, vara-balivardda and hala-dandamay mean taxes on 
the maintenance of elephants, superior bulls and ploughs. 
The ahi-danda might have been a tax imposed on snake- 
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charmers who earned their livelihood by the exhibition of 
snakes. Padati-jivya, vandapana and vijaya-vandapana may 
respectively indicate subsistence for the infantry, tribute to 
the king and such tribute paid after the king obtained a 
victory’.!79 


In the Somavamsi period, some of the donated village 
were situated in the forest regions. The Kudopali-plates refer 
to the grant of Loisara-grama along with bushes and 
forests.!8° Plates of SomeSvaradeva record the grant of the 
land together with bushes and forests (sa-vitap-aranyah) 
and mango and madhiuka forests (s-amra-madhu-van- 
akirnnah).!®! Land donation in the forest areas led to the 
expansion of agriculture, consolidation of the king's position 
in the peripheral forest zones and exploitation of forest 
resources by the state machinery. !82 There is also a reference 
to the donation of the land along with a part of a river. The 
Narasimhapur plates of Udyotakesari record the donation 
of the village Kontalanda along with half the bed of the 
Mahanadi.!83 As regards the types of land, the inscriptions 
mention the terms like Sa-jala-sthala and Sa-garto-sara 
which refer to marshy land and pits and barren land 
respectively. !84 


The SomavamSsSi period also witnessed industrial 
advancement. The sculptural representations of the period 
show various type of dresses like dhotis, sadis, scarf, 
payqjama etc.!8° It indicates that the textile industry was 
in a flourishing condition. In the construction of the temples 
of this period, iron beams and clamps were extensively used 
which would suggest the existence of a forged iron industry 
in the SomavamSsi kingdom. !8° Several other industries like 
copper industry, jewellery work, stone work industry, ivory 
industry and tanning industry also existed during this 
period.!®? Trade and commerce formed an important feature 
of the economy. The Sonepur plates of Janamejaya I refer 
to the donation of the village Gottaikela to Kamalavana 
Merchants Association, immigrant from Khadirapadra.188 
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So this land grant shows that the king took interest in the 
development of trade and commerce. The Somavamsi 
kingdom had trade relations with other kingdoms of India. 
The items of export included textile, rice, iron-swords and 
daggers and forest products.!8? 


The Somavamsi maintained a large standing army which 
consisted of infantry, cavalry and elephantry. The 
inscriptions refer to the SomavamSsi army. The BrahmesSvara 
temple inscription describes that Udyotakesari defeated the 
whole of his enemies ‘with the help of well-armed warriors 
and elephants and he made the earth (tortoise) sink with 
the weight of the swift marches of his army, aksauhini in 
number, and was victorious and made a large number of 
kings bow down at his feet.’!2° The inscriptions also mention 
about different weapons. In the Narasimhapur plates of 
Udyotakesari, there is the reference to double edged sword!®*! 
and in the BrahmesSvara temple inscription, there is the 
reference to kunta or spear.!?2 


During the Somavamsi period, many Brahmana families 
came from northern India and settled in the SomavamSi 
kingdom through the generous offer of land grants. The 
donee in the Vakratentali charter of Janamejaya I was an 
immigrant from Phamvatli Kandara of Radha.!$% The donee 
in the Gaintala plates of Janamejaya I came from the village 
Saluvi in Madhyadesa.!? The donee in the Kalibhana grant 
of Janamejaya I was an immigrant from Muktavathi in 
Sravasti.!?° The donee in the Orissa state museum plates of 
Yayati I came from Likhada village in Sravasti.!?° In the 
Cuttack plates of Yayati I, the donee was an immigrant from 
Srivallagrama in MadhyadeSa.!®” The donees in the 
Narasimhapur plates of Udyotakesari came from Palasa in 
Tirbhukti-mandala.!?8 According to a tradition, Yayati Kesari 
brought ten thousand Brahmanas from Kanauj and 
performed ten-fold horse sacrifice on the bank of the 
Vaitarani at Jajpur.!°? Thus, there was brahmanisation of 
the socio-religious life of Orissa. The SomavamSi rulers were 
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the patrons of Saivism, but they followed the policy of 
religious toleration. 


During the SomavamSsi period, there was also the 
development of some urban centres. Janamejaya I issued 
his earliest charter known as the Gopalpur plates of year I 
from Suvarnapura. Suvarnapura is described as a 
mahakataka situated on the bank of the Tela river and it 
was a prosperous town where there were shops full of conch- 
shells, sea-shells, pearls,gems, corals and gold.2%° 
Suvarnapura is taken as the modern Sonepur in the 
undivided Bolangir district. Some other SomavamSi copper 
plates namely the Vakratentali grant of Janamejaya I of 
regnal year 3, Gopalpur plates of Janamejaya I of regnal 
year 10, Kalibhana plates of Janamejaya I of regnal year 
34, Jatesinga and Dungn plates of Yayati II and the Sonepur 
plates of Kumara SomeSvaradeva were also issued from 
Suvarnapura. It is known from the Jatesinga and Dungni 
plates that there were temples, parks and gardens in 
Suvamapura.?®! Some of the copper plates of Janamejaya I 
were issued from Murasima. It has been identified with 
Mursinga, about thirteen miles south-west of Bolangir.2°2 
Orissa state museum plates, Cuttack plates and Nibinna 
Charter of Yayati I were issued from Vinitapura. Vinitapura 
has been identified with modern Binka?®%® in the undivided 
Bolangir district. Yayati I issued the Patna plates of 24th 
regnal year and 28th regnal year from Yayatinagara. Most 
of the copper plates of the subsequent rulers were also issued 
from Yayatinagara. Different scholars identify Yayatingara 
with different places. Hira Lal thinks that Yayatingara was 
apparently another name of Vinitapura.2% But P. Acharya 
says that ‘the geographical situation and the archaeological 
remains of the Sonepur town go in favour of the identification 
of Yayatinagara there and not at Binka according to Hira 
Lal's argument’.2°5 N.K.Sahu has identified Yayatinagara with 
modern Jagati, three miles to the west of Baud on the bank 
of the Mahanadi.2% Yayatinagara was the capital of the 
SomavamSis till the beginning of the Yayati Ils reign and 
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Yayati If shifted his capital to the coastal part of Orissa.2°? 
The new capital was known as Abhinava Yayatinagara. It 
has been identified with modern Jajpur.2°8 


The Somavamsi kingdom at its height included the 
different geographical units of ancient Orissa namely Utkala, 
Kosala, Kalinga and Kongoda. The SomavamsSsis formed a 
regional state. But the successors of Udyotakesari could 
not keep the regional state in tact. The SomavamSsis 
prescribed a systematic adminis-tration. The conquest of 
Coastal Orissa, no doubt, provided more resources for the 
kingdom. 
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Chapter V 


REGIONAL KINGDOM AT ITS 
HEIGHT 


Under the Later Eastern Gangas or the Imperial Gangas, 
the regional kingdom reached at its height. They could 
establish their rule over a vast area. The imperial period of 
the Eastern Gangas began in 1038 A.D. with the accession 
of Vajrahasta III and he is taken as the first ruler of the line 
of the Later Eastern Gangas or the Imperial Gangas. 
Vajrahasta III made Kalinga independent of the hegemony 
of the SomavamSsis and the Cholas. S.K.Panda refers to a 
power structure created by Vajrahasta III and describes four 
factors for the rise of the Later Eastern Gangas.! The first 
was an external factor. There was confusion in the Chola 
empire in the later part of Rajadhiraja’s reign. In the Pandya 
and Kerala territories and in Simhala (Srilanka), Rajadhiraja 
faced rebellions. It helped Vajrahasta III to declare his 
independence. Secondly, there was the establishment of 
diplomatic and matrimonial relations with the Cholas and 
the Haihayas of Dahala. Vajrahasta III married a princess 
of the Haihaya dynasty whose mother was the daughter of 
Chalukya Bhima of Vengi. By this matrimonial alliance, the 
relation of Kalinga with the Haihayas of Dahala and the 
Chalukyas of Vengi was strengthened and Vajrahasta III 
consolidated his position. Devendravarman Rajarajadeva, 
son and successor of Vajrahasta III married the Chola 
princess Rajasundari. The third factor was that for the 
consolidation of his power, Vajrahasta III established a new 
administrative structure which was based on the creation 
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of the nayaka system. These nayakas were powerful local 
leaders. Vajrahasta III selected them by taking their military 
ability and local influence into consideration. He assigned 
some territories to them with special rights and duties. This 
system helped in the expansion of the Ganga kingdom and 
the military strength of the subsequent Ganga rulers was 
based on this system. The fourth factor was that Vajrahasta 
III created a large number of brahmanical settlements by 
giving land grants. It helped him to strengthen his legitimacy 
in the newly conquered tribal areas. The power structure 
which was created by Vajrahasta III formed the basis for 
the subsequent rulers and their expansion was facilitated 
by it.? 


Devendravarman Rajarajadeva was a powerful ruler. The 
Dirghasi inscription describes that Vanapati, the 
commander-in-chief of Devendravarman Rajarajadeva won 
victories against the kings of Chola, Utkala, Vengi, Kimidi, 
Kosala and Gidrisingi.° Devendravarman Rajaraja's 
contemporary king in Utkal was Janamejaya II of the 
SomavamSsi dynasty. The Ganga invasion of Utkala must 
have resulted in the loss of southern territories of SomavamSi 
kingdom. When Devendravarman Rajarajadeva died in 1077 
A.D., his kingdom was extended upto Simachalam in the 
south, the Rushikulya river in the north, the sea in the east 
and the Kimidi region in the west.” 


Anantavarman Chodaganga, the son and successor of 
Devendravarman Rajarajadeva was the greatest Ganga 
monarch and in real sense he founded the Ganga rule in 
Orissa. In the early period of his reign, he faced troubles 
from the side of the neighbouring kingdom of Vengi. Vengi 
was under the suzerainty of the Cholas. In the twenty 
seventh regnal year of Kulottunga in 1094 A.D.’ there was 
the first Vengi-Kalinga war and Chodaganga lost the 
southern part of Kalinga.® K. C. Panigrahi says that the 
area comprising the Visakhapatnam district was occupied 
by the Cholas from Chodaganga.’ There was another Vengi- 
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Kalinga war in 1103 A.D. and in this war Chodaganga was 
severely defeated.’ So he suffered some reverses in his early 
career. Then Chodaganga abandoned the idea of expanding 
his kingdom in the south for some years and diverted his 
attention towards the north.® 


The most remarkable achievement of Chodaganga was 
the conquest of Utkala and its unification with Kalinga. The 
earliest record to refer to Chodaganga’s conquest of Utkala 
is the Mukhalingam grant dated Saka 1030!° corresponding 
to 1108 A.D. The Korni Copper plate grants of Chodaganga 
dated Saka 1034 corresponding to 1112 A.D. also refer to 
his conquest of Utkala. The Copper plate inscription 
mentions : 


Purvvasyam disi purvvam- 
Utkalapatim rajyenidhayadbhutam 
PaSchat-paSchima-diktate vighatiam 
Vémgisam-apy-étayoh 

Lakshimi bhamdanamalikam-ivaqajaya- 
§ritoranastambhayor- 

bbadhnati sma samiddhakirttivibhava 
Srigamgachudamanih.!! 


The meaning of this verse is that Chodaganga ‘first 
replaced the fallen Lord of Utkala in the eastern region and 
then the waning Lord of Vengi in the western region and 
restored their fortunes’.!? 


The Lingaraja temple inscription dated Saka 1034 (1112 
A.D.) contains the reference to the grant of a village by 
Chodaganga for the maintenance of a perpetual lamp in the 
shrine of Kirttivasa (Lingaraja).!° This is taken as the earliest 
inscription of Chodaganga discovered in Orissa. ‘The chief 
importance of the record lies in the fact that it gives us the 
Saka year 1034 (1112 A.D.), when Anantavarman 
Chodagangadeva, the founder of the Ganga Dynasty in 
Orissa, must have made himself the master of this country.” 
In this inscription, the titles of Chodaganga are described 
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as ‘Srngara-Saurya (yya) Salisampumrmna-Sarat-Sasa (Sa) dhara 
kara-nikara-vivra (ta)-pravala-mahipala mahayasa (Sa)-dvisa 
(sat)-giyamana vri (hat)-jayi Chodagangakena’.!® It shows 
that ‘the great victorious Chodagangaka whose prosperity 
and powers like the beams of the autumnal full-moon have 
over-powered the powerful kings and whose great fame is 
sung by the foes'.!” This Lingaraja temple inscription clearly 
proves that by 1112 A.D., Chodaganga became the overlord 
of Orissa. But according to D. C. Sircar's reading, the date 
of the inscription is Saka year 1036 (1114-15 A.D.).!8 


The Vizagapatam plates of Saka 1040!* corresponding 
to 1118 A.D. describes Chodaganga as Sakalbbtkala- 
samrajya-padavui-virajamani, which means that he was 
‘decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty over the whole 
of Utkala’. The Yembaran grant of Saka 1039 (1117 A.D.) 
also describes Chodaganga as the sovereign Lord of the whole 
of Utkala.° The Palakonda Copper plate grant of 1118 A.D. 
mentions that Chodaganga got the happiness of the entire 
Utkala Kingdom (‘sakala Utkala sukhanubhavadhi’).2! 


The Temburu Copper plate grant of Chodaganga dated 
Saka 1051 (1129 A.D.) mentions 


Samgramabdhim = apurayat sphutataram 

Yah Kamarayam rané-sarvasvamcha 

Vijitya cha-Utkalabhuvas = samarajya 
Lakshmimadat.2? 


These lines clearly show that Chodaganga completely 
defeated Karna and took away the fortune of Utkala. This 
Karna is no doubt, the last SomavamSsi king Karnadeva. 


The Chinabadamu plates of Chodaganga dated Saka 
1062 (1140 A.D.) refer to his victory over Odraraja.®® This 
Odraraja can be taken as Karnadeva.®* The verse-26 of the 
Nagari plates of Anangabhima III also refers to Chodaganga's 
victory over the king of Utkala by which he obtained dharani 
or the new territories.” 
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The literary sources also throw light on the conquest of 
Utkala by Chodaganga. The Madalaparyi describes that 
Vasudeva Ratha, who was the commander-in-chief 
(Vahinipati) of the SomavamSi army invited Chodaganga to 
conquer it.?2¢ Chodaganga came in disguise and captured 
the SomavamsSsi kingdom and declared himself the king (nata 
vesare asi Kataka madi vasi raja hoila)*” Ramacarita also 
refers to the conflict between Chodaganga and Karna. The 
verse-45 of Ramacarita mentions : 


Bhavabhusan santati bhuvamanujagrahaJitamut 
kalatram yah / 

Jjagatvatisma samastan kalingatastan NisSacharan 
nighnin / /28 


The meaning of this verse is that ‘Ramapala did favour 
to the vanquished king of Utkala who was born in the lineage 
of the ornament of Bhava (Siva) and rescued the whole world 
from the Nisacharas (persons roaming in night or evil people} 
from Kalinga who were extirpated’.2? 


The commentary to the said verse in Ramacarita 
states 


Simhaiti dandabhukti bhupatirbhut 

prabhavakarakamalamukulatulitotkaleSa 

kamakeSari saridballabha kumbhasambhavo 
Jayasimha? 

It means that Jayasimha, the lord of Dandabhukti lifted 
Karna-Kesari who was the king of Utkala, from a degraded 
position in his hallowed palm.3! So according to Ramacarita, 
Karna-Kesari was helped by Jayasimha of Dandabhukti, a 
feudatory of Ramapala when he was attacked by the 
Nisacharas of Kalinga.3? These Nisacharas of Kalinga were 
taken as the associates of Chodaganga who came to the 
SomavamSsi kingdom in natabesa.®? It is clear that when 
Chodaganga captured Utkala, Karna was helped by 
Jayasimha. ‘After that event Chodaganga became the king 
of Utkala ; but he had to face Karnadeva in a war who was 
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supported by the Pala feudatory Jayasimha of 
Dandabhukti’.34 


K. C. Dash®® describes different stages of the conquest 
of Utkala by Chodaganga. According to him, Chodaganga 
launched two campaigns against Utkala. His first Utkala 
campaign was launched in between 1100 A.D. and 1104 
A.D. and he made Utkala « sub-ordinate state. He launched 
a second campaign and conquered Utkala in between 11 13- 
14 A.D. and brought an end to the SomavamSi rule. 


Kalinga and Utkala were amalgamated into one kingdom. 
The lower valley of the Mahanad;i, no doubt, provided greater 
economic resources than the Vamsadhara delta in Kalinga. 
The fertile Mahanadi delta of Utkala definitely formed the 
economic base for Chodaganga'’s kingdom. 


After the conquest of Utkala, Chodaganga proceeded 
forward towards Bengal for further occupation of territories. 
The verse-30 of the Nagari plates of Anangabhima II! refers 
to a battle between Chodaganga and the ruler of Mandara. 
It mentions 


Aramya-nagarat = Kalingaja-va(ba)}la- 
pratyagra-bhagn-avriti-prakar-ayata- 
torana-prabhritayorn = Ganga-tatasthat = tatah / 
Parth-astrair = yyudhi jajja(rja)rikrita- 
namad-Radhéya-gatr-akritir = Mmandar- 
adri-patir = ggato rana-bhuvo 
Gang-é5vara-anudrutah / / 36 


The verse shows Chodaganga'’s (Gangésvara's) ‘victory 
over the king of Mandara in a battle that took place on the 
bank of the Ganges. The walls and gates of Aramya, the 
capital city of the Mandara king who fled from it, are said to 
have been destroyed by the Kalinga forces.” There is also 
reference to the defeat of the ruler of Mandara by 
Chodaganga in the Dasgoba plates of Rajaraja III,38 and 
Kendupatana plates of Narasimha 11.3? This Mandara has 
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been identified with modern Bhitargarh which is situated 
eight miles to the west Arambagh in the Hooghly district of 
Bengal.’ Chodaganga's invasion took place after the death 
of Ramapala and in the campaign, he was helped by 
Vijayasena, the Sena king of Radha. By this conquest, 
Chodaganga extended his kingdom upto the Ganges in the 
north. 


In 1118 A.D., there was the death of Kulottunga. 
Vikramachoda, the son of Kulottunga left Vengi to occupy 
his father's place and after his departure, there was disorder 
in Vengi.4? Inscriptions reveal that in 1128 A.D. Chodaganga 
visited the temple of BhimesSvara at Draksarama in the East 
Godavari district with his queens and his brother and gave 
donations for the temple.43 It indicates that this area was 
fully occupied by Chodaganga before 1128 A.D.44 


The entire coastal part of Orissa was under the 
occupation of Chodaganga. But the western part of Orissa 
comprising Sambalpur-Sonepur-Bolangir region was under 
the Kalachuris of Ratnapura. In order to occupy the western 
region, Chodaganga undertook a campaign against the 
Kalachuris. Several Kalachuri inscriptions reveal that 
Chodaganga was defeated by the Kalachuri king Ratnadéva 
II. The verse-8 of the Kharod stone inscription mentions 


Yascodaganganrpatim KalingadeSadhipam 
gajadhisam 
samiti jateSvarajana (kam) kata{na)kasva- 
gajojhitancakre // +5 


It means, ‘He (Ratnadeva II) in battle deprived the king 
Chodaganga, the ruler of the Kalinga country, the lord of 
elephants (and) the father of JatéSvara, of his gold, horses 
and elephants’. It indicates the defeat of Chodaganga by 
Ratnadéva II. The verse-9 of the Pendrabandh plates of 
Pratapmalla mentions that Ratnadéva II defeated 
Chodaganga and his ally Gokarna.” The verse-4 of the Mallar 
stone inscription of Jajalladeva II describes Ratnadéva II as 
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‘a fierce cloud which extinguished the continuously raging 
flames of the spreading mighty fire of the valour of the king 
Chodaganga’.4® So it shows Ratnadéva II's victory over 
Chodaganga. But Chodaganga’s own records do not mention 
about this defeat. ‘The very fact about the non-mention of 
the defeat of Chodaganga in his own records or in those of 
his successors show that the said defeat in no way marred 
the political career of Chodaganga as the later political events 
attest to. The victory of his successors is not so decisive as 
to undermine the prestige of Chodaganga’.4? 


Several Ganga inscriptions provide information about 
Chodaganga's extent of empire. The Anantavasudeva temple 
inscription states 


Agodantadamarasaritam yavadeko bhuvo bhiid 
bho kta sonté sura-sahacarni kamukas Chodagangah? 


It shows that Chodaganga ‘was sole enjoyer of the region 
extending from the river Godanta (Godavan) to the river of 
gods (Ganga)'.5! That Chodaganga collected taxes from the 
area between the Ganges and the Godavari is known from 
the verse-22 of the Dasgoba plates of Rajaraja III which runs 
as 


Grihnati sma karam bhumér Ganga-Gautamagangayoh 
/ 
madhyé paSyatsu viréshu praudhah praudha- 
striya iva //.°? 
Thus Chodaganga was the master of the vast territory 


extending from the Ganges in the north to the Godavari in 
the south. 


The western Orissa comprising Sambalpur-Sonepur- 
Bolangir tract was added to the Ganga kingdom during the 
reign of Chodaganga’s great grandson Anangabhimadevi III. 
Various sources refer to the occupation of western Orissa 
by Anangabhimadeva III. The verse-14 of the ChatéSvara 
temple inscription states that Vishnu, the minister of 
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Anangabhimadeva III struck terror in the heart of the 
Kalachuri king.’® The reign of the Kalachuri king 
Pratapamalla, the contemporary of Anangabhimadeva III 
witnessed the decline of the Kalachuri power and taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Kalachuris, 
Anangabhimadeva III succeeded in occupying Sambalpur- 
Sonepur-Bolangir region.’ The Madalaparyi mentions that 
Anangabhima considerably increased the income of the state 
by extending the territories in west upto Sunupura 
(Sonepur).5° The Anantavasudeva temple inscription refers 
to a matrimonial alliance between the Ganga monarch and 
the Kalachuris. Chandrika, the daughter of 
Anangabhimadeva 111 was given in marriage to the Kalachuri 
prince Paramarddi.’® Paramarddi became the valiant general 
of the Ganga army.” 


‘The extension of the Ganga kingdom from the nuclear 
area of Kalinga to a regional empire during the time of 
Chodagangadeva would not have been possible without the 
consolidation of the administrative set-up and perhaps even 
the creation of a new power base.’’8 Under the Imperial 
Gangas, the system of Kalinga was imposed upon Utkala in 
order to make one uniform system for efficiency.°® During 
the time of Chodaganga, the names of several Vishayas in 
the Utkala portion of the kingdom are found in the 
inscriptions which are Kalambo6ora Vishaya, Antaruda 
Vishaya, Kuddinda Vishaya, Kontaravinga Vishaya, 
KuSsumandala Vishaya, Ravanga Vishaya, Remuna Vishaya, 
Reminge Vishayo, Sayild Vishaya, Saivira Vishaya, Songada 
Vishaya, Needa Vishaya, Paimda Vishaya and 
Vamsodachaura Vishaya.® The Line- 108 of the Korni copper 
plate grants refers to five officers namely purohita, mantri, 
yuvardja, samdhivigrahika and dauvarika.°! These five 
officers mentioned in the grants of Chodaganga can be 
compared with the Pancha Pradhanas who formed the 
council of ministers of the Chalukyan king Virachoda.®? The 
names of some of the ministers of Chodaganga are found in 
the inscriptions. Eradora Chamupati and Pinnaya Pradhani 
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are mentioned as the ministers of Chodaganga. ®? 
Daddapanayaka is described in a record from Mukhalingam 
dated Saka 1015 as crest-jewel of the assembly of 
ministers.“ The Nayaka system was strenthened by 
Chodaganga and during his time, there was considerable 
increase in the number of nayakas.®? 


Chodaganga shifted his capital from Kalinganagara 
identified with Mukhalingam to Cuttack.®° Cuttack was more 
centrally located in his vast territory.®” ‘This shifting of the 
political centre from Kalinganagara in the south to Cuttack 
in Central Orissa may have been necessary for the 
consolidation of the administrative machinery in the centre 
of his new empire’®8, Beside these, Cuttack is located at a 
strategic point. It is situated on the banks of two rivers 
namely the Mahanadi and the Kathojodi which raised its 
importance. Taking an inscription from Simhachalam, dated 
Saka 1035 (1113 A.D.) into consideration, C. V. 
Ramachandra Rao says that Chodaganga transferred his 
capital to Cuttack as early as 1113 A.D.°? From Chodaganga’ 
time, Cuttack remained as the imperial capital. The Ganga 
kings who ruled after Chodaganga became Oriyas. 


Various developments during the period were possible 
due to economic prosperity. There was an increase of the 
area under cultivation.’° There were different types of land 
in Orissa namely ‘sasya-bhumi (corn land), jalaksetram (wet 
land), vastu-bhiumi (house plot}, gopatha (cattle tracks), go- 
pracara (pasture lands), jodatavi (jungles), tala-vana (palm 
groves) and nisadhi-bhumt.”! The meaning of nisadhi-bhumi 
is forbidden land and it may refer to burial ground.”? Lands 
were systematically measured. Alagum inscription refers to 
the purchase of a hallaof land.” So hala denotes a measure 
of land. There were also other different measures of land 
namely murakas, nivarttanas, guntas and puttis.’* Various 
types of crops were produced. The fertile deltas of the 
Mahanadi and the Godavari produced sufficient rice. Other 
products included mainly barley, wheat and sugar cane.”? 
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The records refer to local irrigational facilities like bandha, 
pushkarini, golapushkarini, vapi etc.” There was the 
development of trade and commerce. Hattas were the centres 
of rural trade.”” Trade with other states also continued. The 
rivers namely the Mahanadi, the Brahmani, the Vaitarani, 
the Suvarnarekha and the Rushikulya played an important 
part for the promotion or trade and commerce.” A record 
from Mukhalingam dated in the regnal year 50 of the time 
of Chodaganga refers to an officer bearing the title Varttaka 
nanavishaya-nathudu which indicates that the officer was 
in charge of all matters connected with trade in Kalinga.”® 
Land revenue was the main source of income. It comprised 
one-sixth of the produce.8° There is reference to 
Lavanakaradhikari or officer in charge of salt-tax in an 
inscription from Mukhalingam.®! 


Chodaganga also possessed a well-organised army. His 
army consisted of infantry, elephants and cavalry. 
Chodaganga was benefited from the nayaka system and the 
Telugu soldiers of Kalinga supplied by the nayakas formed 
the basis of his military power.’? He also recruited soldiers 
from Orissa into his army.8® Chodaganga assumed the title 
navanavati sahasra kunjaradhiSvara,5® the lord of ninety 
nine thousand elephants. In the Kharod stone inscription 
of Ratnadéva III, Chodaganga is described as gajadhiSa,5® 
which suggests that he was the lord of elephants. A record 
from Mukhalingam dated Saka 1061 refers to one Kuppana 
as a GajaSahinior commander of elephant forces and another 
record from Mukhalingam dated in the 62nd regnal year of 
Chodaganga refers to one Mravidiya as the Mavanti or 
elephant trainer of Chodaganga.’¢ All these evidences 
indicate that Chodaganga had strong elephant forces. The 
Kendupatna plates.®? of Narasimhadeva II reveal that 
Chodaganga obtained ten thousand horses and thousands 
of elephants by the annexation of Utkala. Chodaganga also 
built a series of strong forts in Orissa and the famous forts 
were situated at Jaipur, Amaravati (near Chhatia), 
Choudwar, Cuttack and Sarangagarh (near Baranga).58 
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After the conquest of Utkala, Chodaganga had taken 
steps to legitimize his authority. He patronized Vaishnavism 
and constructed the famous Jagannath temple at Puri. 
Stietencron says that Chodaganga ‘built the huge temple at 
Puri for the God Visnu, very likely in order to base his power 
on a rising movement’.8? Kulke mentions that Chodaganga 
patronized the Jagannath cult for his political purposes. 
Chodaganga’s aim behind the devotional reverence for 
Purusottama was stabilization and legitimation of his royal 
power over central Orissa.®° Taking the Vizianagaram 
inscription dated Saka 1061 into consideration, N. Mukunda 
Rao points out that Chodaganga called himself a mere deputy 
of the Lord Jagannath by assuming the title Rauta.®! ‘His 
patronage of Vaisnavism was connected with his scheme 
for the formation of a regional kingdom in South-eastern 
India’.2? 


During Chodaganga, there was the complete integration 
of Kalinga and Utkala. He shifted his capital permanently 
to Cuttack. He furthér extended his territory from the Ganges 
in the north to the Godavari in the south. However, western 
Orissa was included in the Ganga territory during the time 
of Anangabhimadeva III. The successors of Chodaganga 
maintained the solidarity and independence of the kingdom. 
The kingdom of the Later Eastern Gangas attained the 
status of empire during the time of: Chodaganga.®? The 
regional empire built by Chodaganga continued till the end 
of the Gajapati period with’ some minor changes. 
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CONCLUSION 


State formation in ancient Orissa took place through 
different phases. The detailed socio-economic and political 
condition of Orissa in the pre-ASokan period is not clearly 
known. However, the excavations at Baidipur and Golbai 
Sasan show some developments in the pre-historic limes. 
The excavations of these sites reveal the evidence of rice 
which no doubt, indicates the development of agriculture. 
Parts of Orissa were under the Nanda dynasty of Magadha 
for a short period. Kalinga formed a province of ASoka’s 
empire. ASokan inscriptions throw light on various aspects 
of state formation in ancient Orissa. Rock Edict XIII refers 
to the Kalinga War and it deseribes that one hundred 
thousand people were killed, one hundred and fifty thousand 
were taken as captives and may more died of starvation and 
disease. Although the number is considered to be 
exaggerated one, yet, it no doubt, shows that Kalinga had a 
large population. The Separate Rock Edicts of Dhauli and 
Jaugada refer to the administrative policy of ASoka in 
Kalinga. The northern part of Kalinga had its headquarters 
at Tosali and the southern part's headquarters was at 
Samapa. The excavation of Sisupalgarh, Jaugada and Dhauli 
reveal the material culture of Kalinga. The lowest levels of 
Sisupalgarh and Jaugada are dated to C.300 B.C. From the 
findings of beads, terracotta-ornaments and other objects 
from the excavations, it can be said that there were people 
of various professions. Iron agricultural implements and 
hunting tools have been discovered from various sites. From 
the political point of view, Kalinga did not possess sovereignty 
in the ASokan period as it was under Magadhan hegemony. 
Maurya occupation helped the process of state formation in 
the post-Maurya period in an indirect manner. The local 
chieftains who were associated with the government in a 
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sub-ordinate position became familiar with the state 
apparatus. 


Kalinga established herself as an independent kingdom 
under Kharavela. Kharavela assumed the titles such as 
Kalingadhipati or the lord of Kalinga and Chakradhara or 
the holder of wheel of sovereignty. He defeated several kings 
ruling over different parts of India and enhanced the prestige 
of Kalinga. Kharavela possessed a well-organized army which 
comprised cavalry, elephants, infantry and chariots. There 
is reference to state officials like Nagara Akha damsa, 
Mahamada, Kamma and Ciulakamma. He prescribed a 
systematic administration. The Hathigumpha inscription 
refers several times to the amount of money spent for 
different measures. Taxes were also collected from the 
people. Various industries like stone masonry, carpentry, 
smithy and weaving were also developed. Trade and 
commerce were in a flourishing condition. 


A clear picture of Kalinga immediately after Kharavela 
is not found from different sources. Kalinga remained under 
the Satavahanas and the Murundas for some years. The 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta refers to 
various smaller kingdoms of Orissa. The period roughly from 
C.400 A.D. witnessed the rise of a number of dynasties at 
the local and sub-regional levels. The Matharas arose on 
the political scene of Kalinga after the south Indian campaign 
of Samudragupta. They started their rule around Sripura 
in Parlakimedi region. But in course of time, they expanded 
their kingdom. The Nalas ruled over Koraput and Kalahandi 
districts of Orissa and Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh in 
the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. The Nalas had their original 
capital at Pushkari which has been identified with Podagadh 
situated in the Koraput district of Orissa. The Vigrahas ruled 
over Dakshina-Tosala in the later half of the sixth century 
A.D. The Early Eastern Gangas started their rule towards 
the close of the fifth century A.D. in the Srikakulam and 
Visakhapatam districts of Andhra Pradesh and some 
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portions of Ganjam district of Orissa. Kalinganagara was 
their capital. It has been identified with modern 
Mukhalingam. The Manas began their rule around Uttara 
Tosala. They ruled between the last quarter of the sixth 
century and the early years of the seventh century A.D. The 
Sailodbhavas ruled over Kongoda mandala from the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. to the middle of the eighth century 
A.D. Kongoda mandalawas connected with the Bay of Bengal 
in the east, the forest areas of Phulbani in the west, 
Mahendragiri in the south and Bhubaneswar in the north. 
The Sarabhapuriyas ruled over South Kosala from the end 
of the fifth century A.D. to the end of the seventh century 
A.D. The Bhauma-Karas started their rule in Uttara Tosala 
in the first half of the eighth century A.D. But in course of 
their rule, they were able to occupy a vast territory. Their 
kingdom comprised Midnapore area, Uttara Tosala, 
Dakshina Tosala and Kongoda. Several dynasties also 
acknowledged the overlordship of the Bhauma-Karas. 


Most of the sub-regional states developed either on the 
deltaic regions of the main rivers or on their valleys. Uttara 
' Tosala flourished on the northern delta of the Mahanadi 
in the upper valley of the Vaitarini. Dakshina Tosala was 
situated in the southern part of the Mahanadi delta. 
Kodalaka mandala remained in the lower valley of Brahman. 
Kongoda mandala flourished in the delta of Rushikulya and 
Salima. The kingdom of the Early Eastern Gangas was 
situated in the deltaic areas of Vamsadhara. South Kosala 
covered the upper valleys of the Mahanadi and its tributaries. 
The agricultural production of these riverine areas definitely 
constituted the main source for the development of these 
kingdoms. 


These dynasties issued a number of land grants to the 
Brahmans. There was also immigration of Brahmanas from 
various parts of northern India. Many land grants were given 
in the tribal and forest areas. Virgin lands weré brought 
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under cultivation. The Brahmanas played a vital role in the 
spread of a developed agriculture in the backward areas. It 
led to the creation of surplus food grains. The Brahmanas 
also helped in the legitimation of kingship. They accelerated 
the process of state formation. 


Some of the dynasties like the Early Gangas, the 
Sailodbhavas, the Bhanjas, the Sulkis and even the Bhauma- 
Karas had a deep tribal involvement at the beginning of 
their reign. The rise of these dynasties to power was possible 
due to the support of the tribals and royal patronage of 
autochthonous deities appears to have been an essential 
requirement for state formation in tribal tracts. It led to the 
consolidation of political power and its legitimation in the 
tribal dominated areas of Orissa. 


The Somavamsis started their rule in South Kosala. In 
the beginning of Janamejaya I's reign, the SomavamS§i 
territory was confined to the area around Sonepur and Binka 
in the undivided Bolangir district. Yayati I unified his sub- 
regional kingdom in South Kosala in the upper Mahanadi 
valley with the sub-regional kingdom of the Bhauma-Karas 
in the coastal Orissa and their feudatory states. Thus there 
was the formation of a regional kingdom.The conquest of 
coastal Orissa, no doubt, provided greater resources for the 
kingdom. Yayati Il is described in the inscription as the lord 
of Kalinga, Kongoda, Utkala and Kosala. Udyotakesari, the 
son and successor of Yayati II was able to keep the 
SomavamSsi kingdom in tact. But his successors could not 
maintain the integrity of the regional kingdom. 


Under the Imperial Gangas, there was the formation of 
a vast regional kingdom. Vajrahasta III, the first ruler of the 
line of the Imperial Gangas made Kalinga free from the 
hegemony of the Somavamnsis and the Cholas. The power 
structure created by Vajrahasta III formed the basis for the 
subsequent Ganga rulers and their expansion was facilitated 
by it. Devendravarman Rajarajadeva extended his kingdom 
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up to Simachalam in the south, the Rushikulya river in the 
north, the sea in the east and the Kimidi region in the west. 
Anantavarman Chodaganga was the greatest Ganga 
monarch. He conquered Utkala and unified it permanently 
with his southern homeland Kalinga in the early part of the 
twelfth century A.D. Chodaganga further occupied some 
other areas and expanded his territory from the Ganges in 
the north to the Godavari in the south. In the real sense, he 
built an extensive regional kingdom. However, Western 
Orissa comprising Sambalpur-Sonepur-Bolangir tract was 
added to the Ganga empire during the time of 
Anangabhimadeva III. Chodaganga transferred his capital 
from Kalinganagara to Cuttack which was situated at the 
centre of his vast territory. The transfer of capital led to the 
consolidation of the administrative machinery in the centre 
of his new empire. After occupying Utkala, Chodaganga took 
measures to legitimize his authority. Chodaganga patronized 
the Jagannatha cult and called himself the deputy of the 
Lord Jagannatha. In spite of the downfall of the Imperial 
Gangas, the regional empire built by them continued with 
some minor changes till the end of the Gajapati period. 
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